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TO THE READER. 



The Letters of which this book consists were written for 
the New-Hampshire Statesman, and transmitted to that 
paper from week to week, from England and the Continent. 
They are collected and put into book form at the suggestion 
of several fiiends of the writer ; and while passing through 
the press have undergone correction, and to some letters a 
few sentences have been added. Four letters, written for 
the Congregational Journal, close the series. 
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LETTER No. 1. 

Packet Ship New World, at Sea, 
July 11, 1850. 

By advertisement posted on Tuesday morning, July 9, at the 
counting-room of Messrs. Grinnell, Minturn & Co., passengers 
for Liverpool in the New World were directed to be at Pier 
No. 24, East River, at half past 11, A. M., in order to be con- 
veyed thence by steamer to the vessel, then drawn into the 
stream. About one o'clock we were put on board, and so soon 
as the seamen raised her massive anchor, the ship, with steam- 
tug Jacob Bell lashed to one side and the Ivanhoe on the other, 
was towed down the bay. The scene on ship-board and over 
the water was of very animating description. It was a de- 
lightful summer day — the sun obscured by no cloud — the wind 
coming in from the sea, and imparting to the atmosphere the 
bracing property so well understood and felt by all upon whom 
such breezes have blown. Inward and outward bound ships 
and smaller craft ; — steamboats coursing over the water, on trips 
of business or pleasure, their flags gaily flaunting in the breeze ; 
Connecticut sloops and Jersey oyster boats ; — all the sail, in- 
deed, from the stately Indiaman and the massive Liverpool or 
London trader, down to the tiny sail-boat, which combine to fill 
up the water portion of the pajiorama of this commercial me- 
tropolis of the Western Continent — were floating upon the bay. 

Soon, however, the city and its suburbs — the smoke of the 
great Brooklyn fire — the Jersey shore — the islands — the green 

2 F. M. A. 
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slopes and cultivated fields — began to fade from sight, as we 
were borne towards the great and wide sea upon which we ex- 
pected to float many days ere our eyes should rest upon another 
land and our feet press its alien soil. 

On the deck of our ship were some 250 people, (the passen- 
ger list, cabin, second cabin and steerage numbering about 200) 
notwithstanding some of the company returned in the Ivanhoe, 
which left us when about three miles down the harbor ; and 
from the Narrows to Sandy Hook the agent in the matter of 
steerage passengers was busy in calling his roll, from which 
were read, one would suppose, all the Irish names from Cape 
Clear to Dublin, and in ordering on board the Jacob Bell such 
forlorn creatures as had taken refuge on board a favorite ship, 
hoping, by hook or crook, to return to the Emerald Isle without 
paying twenty-five dollars passage money. The roll gone 
over, Capt. Knight gave orders that the ship's boats, all empty 
barrels, the tops, and all sly corners, be examined for secreted 
persons ; and by the time these processes were gone through 
we were well down to Sandy Hook and the sun well down be- 
hind the Empire City. 

I have spoken of our captain ; but when a ship, of the class 
which take pilots, is proceeding to sea, the master of the ves- 
sel is in a subordinate position ; having no more to do with 
sailing the ship than the man in the moon. But who is the 
short, muscular person, about 50 years of age — dressed in black 
pants, black sack coat, black hat, walking the poop deck with 
countenance so sedate and so anxious ; in form closely resem- 
bling a veteran stageman who so long ran a coach and four 
from the commercial to the political capital of New-Hampshire, 
and who, for aught I know, is still, through the force of habit 
and in mockery of all railroads, driving a coach some where 
east of Exeter ? He is the Pilot ; but while in form closely re- 
sembling the universal favorite to whom I allude, how utterly 
dissimilar the faces of the two. The pilot has a countenance 
by no means displeasing, but still looking as if forged of iron, or 
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made as iron, by facing many years the terrific storms of the 
ocean. How brief the orders he issues, and with what alacrity 
the seamen run to execute them ! How a dozen to fifteen of 
them clench the large ropes, as he directs that this or that yard 
be braced around to the wind, and with what eaiyiestness they 
join in the chorus, as their leader executes one of the sea 
catches they employ to aid them in their tasks. So near as 
these songs can be gathered, as they are roared out by a dozen 
to twenty men in red shirts, each with a leathern girdle about 
his body, in which girdle is a sheath knife, the chief lines are 
somewhat thus : 

" Oh ! the bowline, the bowline, O ! 
The swallow-tailed bowline ! 

The speckled tailed bowline ! 
Oh the bowline, the bowline, O !" 

or, in another song — 

" The North Car'lina darkey stole my shoe ;" — 

or, in another still — 

*' Pay me my money, dar I" 

or, in still another — more grateful to the ears of passengers, — 

" We*ll bowse her up to Liverpool, 
And lay her off the town." 

So soon as the New World reached the eastern limit of the 
outer bay, the steam-tug Jacob Bell cast off, and the Irish on 
ship board and those in the returning tug (what people on earth 
love each other so fervently and fight each other so savagely ?) 
exchanged parting signals, by waving their hands and handker- 
chiefs, and our ship was committed by the pilot to the captain, 
and by him to the surface of the deep blue sea. The shades of 
night were now gathering about us, and the passengers, one by 
one, left the deck for their state rooms and their beds. 

" Adieu, adieu ! our native land 

Fades o'er the waters blue ; 
The night winds sigh, the breakers roar, 

And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 
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Yon sun that sets upon the sea 

We follow in his flight : 
Farewell awhile to him and thee, 
My native Land — Good Night." 

Jvly 10 (yesterday) the passengers went early upon deck, 
many of them to look for the first time upon the wide, unchain- 
ed, untamed, unfathomable sea. Immediately after issuing from 
the outer harbor the New World was met by an east wind, so 
that at 8, a. m., yesterday, the highland called Neversink was 
still dimly discernible ; but by 9 this last point was seen no 
more. The wind set in strong from the east ; a head sea and 
high billows were soon tossing the ship about ; and a large ma- 
jority of the passengers quickly ascertained they had other 
work on hand than looking forth upon the bright billows, and 
conjuring up in memory the unnumbered fine things said and 
sung of the treacherous and restless element upon whose bosona 
they were now borne. 

Being myself happily exempted from the disability which 
suddenly overtook most of my fellow voyagers, — escaping with 
nausea of perhaps ten minutes' duration,— I was free to do that 
for which every one has a desire so soon as abroad upon the 
deep : — that is, to watch from the deck the ceaseless heave and 
roll of the mighty water. And it could have been seen under 
no more agreeable circumstances. The sun was obsured by no 
cloud ; — the ship had much canvas spread ; — various craft 
which accompanied us out of the harbor were still in sight ; — 
porpoises rolled in the flood, and a flock of petrel were follow- 
ing in our wake, skimming over and occasionally alighting upon 
the waves ; — and above all was the roar of the sea, whose an- 
them never for a moment ceased since the almighty decree was 
issued that the darkness which brooded over its surface should 
be scattered by light. A person should be upon the sea, both 
by day and by night, in order fully to realize the sublimity of the 
first verse in Genesis, and adequately appreciate that other 
passage — " Let there he light and there was light." Look^ 
ing for the first time upon its deep blue surface — its tidal wave 
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ever in motion — its unfathomable waters continually engulfing 
the treasui'es of earth, together with human beings borne there- 
on ; he will respond, from the depths of his heart, to the words 
of an Irish apostrophe to the ocean : 

" How humbling to one with a heart and a soul, 
To look on thy greatness and list to thy roll ; 
To think how that heart in cold ashes shall be. 
While the voice of eternity rises from thee ! 

" Yes ! thou art almighty— eternal — sublime ! 
Unweakened — unwasted — twin-brother of time ! 
Fleets, tempests, nor nations thy glory can bow — 
As the stars first beheld thee, still chainless art thou. 

" But hold ! when thy surges no longer shall roll, 

And that firmament's length is drawn back like a scroll, 

Then, then shall the spirits who sigh by thee now, 

Be more mighty — more lasting — more chainless than thou." 

Saturday, July 13. 
By reason of an inflexible east wind, Capt. Knight was 
under the necessity of taking a south-east direction immediately 
after getting to sea, and the vessel was kept on that course 
until we reached the latitude of Richmond, Virginia. She was 
then put upon the other tack, — the wind still east, — and by 
noon to-day we regained the latitude of Sandy Hook, but had 
made an easting of only 400 miles. This evening are in the 
Gulf Stream — temperature of the water, 83 deg. Light winds 
from the S. W. and the vessel some hours of the day having 
sailed 9 miles. 

Sunday Morning, July 14. 
We were awaked about 2 o'clock by h^avy thunder. Vivid 
flashes were seen through the dead light of our state room, and 
above us was the clamor a tempest creates on ship board. The 
roar of the wind ; the stern voice of our commander ; the quick 
and loud responses, " Aye, aye, Sir," from the seamen ; the 
gruff bark of that fixture in a Liverpool liner, — a Newfound- 
land dog ; the squealing of swine ; and above all, such a heel- 
2 * F. M- A. 
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ing over of the vessel as carried trunks, chairs, umbrellas, and . 
so forth into a promiscuous heap against the state room doors, 
and elevated our cot beds to an angle of 45 degrees, made us 
aware we were not to cross the Atlantic without feeling the 
force of its winds and waves. 

We learned from Capt. Knight, at* the breakfast table, that 
it "was a long and ugly squall — a word and a blow, and the 
blow first." They are by no means of rare occurrence in the 
Gulf Stream, but in high latitudes never so severe as in south- 
ern positions. 

About 7, A. M., an army of grampus — (a huge dweller in the 
deep) — in line long as the Eleventh Regiment New-Hampshire 
Militia, but altogether straighter — was observed on the north side 
of the ship, moving westward, each occasionally throwing its body 
out of water. The petrel — birds of tireless wing — have fol- 
lowed us by hundreds all the way since leaving New- York. 
Several have been caught, exhibited to the passengers, and 
then humanely liberated. They are larger than our martin ; 
plumage brown ; have webbed feet, and a ring of white feathers 
around the body, just behind the wings. Have seen one shark, 
the flying fish, and quite a number of the nautilus, with its pink 
membrane called a sail, by which it is propelled along the sur- 
face of the sea. 

Had religious services on deck and in the cabin. Deck ser- 
vice conducted by a Welsh clergyman who has spent six years 
amongst his countrymen in Oneida County, N. Y., and that in 
the cabin by Rev. Mr. Chapin and others. Capt. Knight, al- 
though things were put in bad plight by the squall ; sails rent, 
jib boom — a Florida pitch pine stick — broken, &c., had no work 
done except such as absolutely necessary -for the safety of the 
ship ; and wet and torn sails were left over to Monday, to be 
dried and mended. The day was spent generally in a manner 
becoming accountable beings. 
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Monday, July 15. 

The most delightful day since leaving New- York ; sky per- 
fectly clear, and the wind, although not so strong as desired, 
still carrying us prosperously along. The deck of the ship was 
covered all day hy the passengers, and the seamen were engag- 
ed, quietly as farmers or mechanics on land, putting matters into 
the train in which they were before the squall of Sunday 
morning. Sea-sick passengers felt the reviving weather, and 
after reaching deck were disposed of in easy positions, like the 
war-worn veterans of the sea around the corridors of Green- 
wich hospital. The Irish were merry as ducks about a fat pool 
in summer, talking, smoking, and so on ; while a Scotchman 
who, from the color of a cap he wears, is called the " Red Re- 
publican," gathered knots of men and women around him, as he 
sung '* Bruce's Address," and other national songs. 

We landsmen often speak of seeing a ship under " full sail," 
which in fact is a sight rarely beheld except at sea. The New 
World to-day was literally so ; and although we were unable to 
appreciate her appearance as we could have done if in right 
position half a mile off, still the sight from the hinder part of 
the deck was very imposing. The sea was quiet as an inland 
lake — (its surface little more disturbed than the Winnepiseogee 
when I was on it a year ago this week) — and light winds, 
balmy as those from fairy land, breathing from westward. The 
evening also was perfectly clear, and appearances in the firma- 
ment, on the water, and on the vessel's deck, of description giv- 
ing rise to the most pleasing emotions. The moon and stars 
(which objects it is agreeable to contemplate as a child did, who 
supposed they ^re holes through which to let the light of heaven 
down upon earth) were shining in all their effulgence, except 
that the moon was not full. The scene was so tranquilizing 
that the passengers were almost universally gazing upon it in 
mute admiration, and there was no sound but the rippling of 
water under the stem. The studding sails were set, — stretch- 
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ing more than forty feet beyond the main sails just over the 
deck ; the top-mast studding sails, like wings to the top sails ; 
the top-gallant studding-sails, spread out above them; still 
higher, the royal studding-sails, like kites from the same string, 
formed the apex of the pyramid of canvas — seeming, when view- 
ed through the evening air, to be beyond reach of human lands. 
On Tuesday^ 16th; Wednesday^ 17; Thursday, 18; Friday^ 
19 ; and Saturday, 20, we were enveloped in the dense fog so 
common on the coast of Newfoundland, the influence of which 
was perceptible through the ship. Passengers lost their buoy- 
ancy, never more necessary than when at sea, and betook them- 
selves to their state rooms, to kill time as best they might, with 
their books, in commencing letters to their friends, or by losing 
themselves in sleep. Like his fellow-voyagers, your corres- 
dent sought refuge in his state room, and wrote an account of 
the ship New "World, mode of life when at sea, number of pas- 
sengers, and of various matters he supposes may be of interest 
at home, which will be reserved for another week. 



LETTER No. 2. 



Ship New World, at Sea, 
July 19, 1850. 
We have now been four days enveloped in a fog so dense as 
that the captain has not been able to obtain an observation. 
We are, however, east of the coast of Labrador, and progressed 
yesterday and to-day about two hundred miles each twenty-four 
hours. ' The fog has caused the ship and all its rooms to be- 
come damp and cold ; and while New-Hampshire people have 
doubtless been sweltering with heat, we have been uncomforta- 
bly affected the other way, and the thickest overcoats brought 
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into use. Driven into my state room for refuge, and time likely 
to hang rather heavily if I remain unemployed, I write the fol- 
lowing regarding our ship. 

THE SHIP NEW WORLD 
was huilt at East Boston, by that celebrated ship-wright, Mr. 
Donald McKay, some over three years ago. She was then the 
largest merchantmen in the United States ; but as they go from 
great to greater, there are now two ships belonging to Nej^- 
York of still larger dimensions: The Constellation, and the 
Washington. Thirty years ago, a merchant ship of six hun- 
dred tons burthen was considered a monster ; now they con- 
struct them of eighteen hundred tons. 

The deck of the New World is one hundred and eighty-six 
feet long. For a figure head she has a statue of Columbus, of 
colossal dimensions, dressed in the style peculiar to the time of 
that navigator, holding in his right hand a large ball, typical of 
the globe we inhabit. Besides an enormous cargo, the New 
World on one of her return voyages conveyed seven hundred 
emigrant passengers to America; a lucrative branch of busi- 
ness, and into which both packet and transient ships have 
largely entered. The price of steerage passages is about $25 
per capita. The condition of a ship with seven hundred hu- 
man beings on board is very easily imagined. A town in New- 
Hampshire which contains an equal population is no insignifi- 
cant settlement. 

The ship cost about S100,000; is owned chiefly by Grinnell, 
Minturn & Co., (Capt. Knight owning a share,) who, besides a 
Liverpool line of eight ships, each costing well up to the above 
sum, have a London line, also of eight ships, of the same gen- 
eral class and cost. They also are concerned in a multitude of 
New-Bedford whalers, together with vessels in the India and 
other ocean trade. 

There are on this voyage of the New World about one hun- 
dred and thirty steerage passengers in her, — mostly Irish ; 
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some of them returning, to accompany their families or friends 
to America ; others to live and die on the " Green Isle of the 
ocean." One of this latter class was overheard the other day 
relating the frightful things he saw in America, and said — " I 
vsaw a snake there full six fate long ; and he'd hess and hess, 
and shake the rattles in his tail, and jump a dastance as long, as 
this ship's boat ; and they have a new rattle in their tail ivery 
year." 

The following is a list of the cabin passengers : — George 
Folsom, Esq., of New-York city. Charge d' Affaires to the 
Netherlands, his wife, three children, and two servants ; Rev. 
Artemas Bullard, St. Louis, Missouri, his wife and their son ; 
Rev. John Wesley Saris and wife, Brooklyn, New- York ; James 
Edwards, Esq. and wife, Albany; John D. Willard, Esq. and 
wife, Troy; Rev. Edward Weed,* New- York city; Joseph 
Nash and wife, London ; Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Brook- 
lyn, New- York ; George Moke, Esq., Rio Janeiro ; D. W. 
Bartlett, Avon, Connecticut, United States Army; Levi Wood- 
bury, Antrim, New-Hampshire; Rev. E. H. Chapin, New- 
York city ; Henry G. Russell, New-Bedford ; Asa McFarland, 
Concord, New-Hampshire ; Andrew McFarland, Concord, 
New-Hampshire ; Lyman Scott, St. Louis, Missouri ; Henry 
J. Phillips, England, Assistant Surgeon H. B. M. Service, 
Bermuda Station ; B. B. Mussey, Boston ; Rev. John D. Ed- 
wards, wife and daughter, Welsh clergyman, formerly of 
Oswestry Salop, Wales, late of Onedia county, New-York; 
and Samuel Marsland, Manchester, England. 

The ship is commanded by Ebenezeb Knight, Esq. a na- 
tive of Corinth, Vermont, — some time a resident of Portsmouth, 
In our State, but the last twenty-two years chiefly upon the sea. 
I do not know but there is a multitude of American ^ship-mas- 
ters equally skillful and agreeable ; but this seems certain, that 

* Mr. Weed was an invalid, going abroad for the benefit of his health. 
He returned to New- York last winter, and deceased in a very few days 
after reaching his native shore. 
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no man can be more vigilant for the safety of those committed 
to his charge, or more desirous to contribute to their happiness. 
There are four subordinate oflBcers ; the first of whom is a 
Mr. Prentiss ; the second, an Englishman of the name of Taft. 
The third and fourth are assistants in the watches of Prentiss 
and Taft. The first and second mates each has charge of one 
half the crew, and the management of the ship during their 
watches, — subject at all times, of course, day and night, to the 
authority of the master. The first mate has charge of the 
starboard, and the second mate of the larboard watch — the ital- 
icised words signifying the right and left side of the ship. 

The entire complernent of hands for the ship is as follows : a 
master, four mates, a surgeon, two stewards, a stewardess, two 
boys serving the stewards and stewardess, two cooks, a car- 
penter, sail-maker, two boys before the mast, and twenty-eight 
able bodied seamen. The carpenter and sail-maker are includ- 
ed in the watches, and in small vessels the steward and cook 
are included in them, but in the New World the stewards and 
cooks are in no emergency called upon to aid in working the 
ship, but retire for the night about ten, and rise about Gye. 

As mention is made above of watches, let me proceed to 
state that a sea day consists of twenty-four hours. On leaving 
the harbor the mates and men are divided into two equal com- 
panies, and during the voyage one or the other of these com- 
panies, or watches, is always on deck, and, in case of emergency, 
the entire crew. Beginning, say, at 8 o'clock in the evening, 
the first mate and his complement of men take the deck, and 
the second mate and his men "turn in." The watch going on 
at 8 remain upon duty till midnight, when " eight bells" are 
struck ; or, rather, the bell of the ship is struck eight times. 
The bell is struck every half hour, day and night, from one up 
to eight bells. At eight bells is the termination of a watch, 
when they commence again striking the half hours from one to 
eight. Few of the seamen possess time-keepers, and therefore 
measure time by the successive strokes of the bell. I have 
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several mornings heard the steward call the boys, and his rally 
is in this wise : " Come, Gus. and Tom., get up, it is more than 
two bells, (that is, after 5, A. M.) and we must work sharp to 
get breakfast ready in season." At 12, midnight, the chief 
mate calls the larboard watch, arid himself and men go below, 
and so they change, up to '4, afternoon, of the next day, when 
the four succeeding hours are divided into two watches. The 
purpose of this is, to break up what would otherwise be an 
undesirable arrangement, viz., that the same watch would 
always be on deck from 8, evening, to 12, midnight. Breaking 
the above mentioned four hours, it will be seen causes an alter- 
nation in the night watches ; so that the mate in charge of the 
deck to-night from 8 to 12, will, in parallel hours to-morrow 
night, be off duty, to be called at 12 for the morning watch. 

The chief nautical observation of the day is at meridian, 
when the captain and chief mate each take it, if the sun be vis- 
ible. If they succeed, the position of the ship, ^s to latitude 
and longitude, is ascertained with the exactness desirable at all 
times, and especially important if she be near any coast. The 
log line is thrown from the reel at the close of every two hours, 
day and night, immediately after which the temperature of the 
water and that of the air, together with the course of the wind, 
if there be any, are noted. These last observations — ascer- 
taining the temperature of the air and water, and noting the 
course of the wind — are made at the request of Lieut. Maury, 
of the National Observatory, Washington, and which are now 
made on board American vessels in all parts of the globe, to 
enable him to perfect his series of charts, an edition of which 
is already published. 

At dinner, the question now invariably comes up (since we are 
much nearer England than America) as to the distance of the 
New World from Cape Clear — the most southern portion of 
Ireland — which the captain is enabled to answer definitely, if he 
at noon obtained a good solar observation. If not, and he re- 
lies upon " dead reckoning," his answer must of course be gen- 
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era! rather than precise. And here it may be remarked that 
those on board who have watches must be continually setting 
them ahead. Last evening (July 23) a New- York gentleman, 
whose watch is an infallible time-keeper, gave us the time of 
that city. It was quarter past 5, while the ship's time was 
quarter past 8. The difference in time between New- York and 
Liverpool is 4 hours, 54 minutes. 

The hours for meals in the cabin of this ship are 8, 2 and 7. 
I have little of that taste which leads writers to make very par- 
ticular mention of the kinds and quality of the food set before 
people at public dinners, hotels, &c., and will therefore dismit«s 
this portiqp of the subject speediljr as possible, by saying that 
we are far better provided with provision — salt and fresh — 
than such sinners deserve : the fresh, even to milk, being kept 
in the ice-house with which the ship is furnished. At table, 
all the civilities are of course observed which would be expect- 
ed at the house of a gentleman on land. At dinner, the dishes 
are served in courses ; the steward removing no covers until 
such as partake of the soup have done so ; and all who wish to 
eat of dishes succeeding the meats, remain until the table is 
cleared of those covers, and a farther set of plates, knives, &c. 
replaced. 

Capt. Knight presides at the table, which is attended by one 
of the stewards, the stewardess, and the two boys before spoken 
of. In the early part of the voyage, by reason of sea-sickness, 
no more than one quarter of the passengers were at the table ; 
but the number constantly -increased as they became conva- 
lescent. And while in their rooms, and even their beds, such 
as wished tea and light food, were served therewith. 

During the day, passengers dispose of their time to suit 
themselves ; some on deck, others in their state-rooms ; some 
observing the seamen in their various labor, increasing or 
shortening sail, or in adjusting those already set, so as better to 
receive the wind ; others read on deck for hours together, not- 

3 F. M. A. 
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withstanding the noise more or less prevalent there ; others 
engage in conversation ; others in sleep. 

Devotional exercises take place in the cabin and on deck 
each evening when the weather will permit; the clergymen 
officiating by turns. For tunes we have sung such ancient 
ones as Old Hundred, St. Martins, Hebron, S^c, the hymns 
being selected from a copy of the Seamen's Collection, in use at 
Bethel chapels. After devotional exercises, we have an extena- 
pore lecture by some passenger ; and, in default of that, enter 
into general conversation. Our first lecture was from Capt. 
Knight, in which he gave an account of the winds, fogs, &c. of 
the North Atlantic ; of the Gulf Stream and its coui»e ; of ice- 
bergs, their supposed formation, and of his confinement amongst 
them seven days in the ship Switzerland, of this Liverpool line. 

The list of cabin passengers is unusually large ; which, with 
the fact that in the number there are six clergymen, may lead 
your readers to suppose we have delegates to the Peace Con- 
vention. And so we have — Messrs. Bullard, Beecher and Chapin 
being bound to Frankfort. Rev. Messrs. Beecher, of Brook- 
lyn, and Chapin, of New- York city, go to Europe chiefly for a 
few weeks' respite from pastoral labor ; Rev. Messrs. Weed and 
Saris for health, and Mr. Edwards, the Welsh clergyman, is 
on a visit to the land of his birth. 

— I have now endeavored to give an account of our ship, its 
inhabitants, and the course of aflPairs on board. It has cost me 
some labor, under circumstances not well suited to the use of 
the pen ; for you can readily imagtne the difficulty with which 
that instrument is employed, when my state-room floor not un- 
frequently maintains a position like the roof of a moderately 
pitched house, more or less noise prevailing on deck, and con- 
versation going on near me at most hours of the day. Such as 
it is, I give it your readers. 

Wednesday, July 24. 
We issued from the Newfoundland fog, spoken of above, on 
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Saturday, July 20, and during the days between that and this 
have been making good progress towards the Irish coast. 
Nothing of special interest has occurred to make it desirable to 
give my daily journal. In our whole course from New- York 
we have seen no more than a dozen sail, and not one of them 
was within speaking distance. Capt K. says he has sometimes 
gone from Sandy Hook to St. George's Channel (between 
England and Ireland) and seen no vessel whatever. We are 
to-day within less than six hundred miles of the Irish coast. 
Hope to be in Liverpool by Saturday night. Are in latitude 
49 ; weather cold as a common October day in New-Hampshire. 

Thursday, July 25. 

Had a capital run the last twenty-four hours, and at noon 
were reported by Capt. K. to be three hundred and eighty 
miles from Cape Clear. The pleasantest day, all things con- 
sidered, since leaving New-York; weather rather clear, but 
cold ; passengers in good health ; full table at meals ; ship 
going like a bird. Rev. Dr. Cox, (who was extremely sea- 
sick on his voyage to England,) said the ocean looked contin- 
ually to him like one vast emetic. Very different its appear- 
ance to-day to all passengers unaffected by the motion of the 
ship : an immense deep blue field, beaten into towering waves, 
and the entire surface, so far as the eye could reach, inter- 
spersed with foaming "caps," as the tops of the crests were 
broken. 

livening, A short religious service on deck at half past 5 ; 
conducted by Rev. Mr. Beecher, consisting of a passage of 
scripture, a brief address, and prayer. Cabin service at half 
past 8 — reading scriptures and prayer, by Rev. Mr. Saris. 
Hymn sung to the tune Ward, Afterwards Capt. K. gave an 
account of the heart-rending catastrophe which two years ago 
befel the Ocean Monarch, one of the Train Liverpool line, 
and which the dock-men at Liverpool set down as the best 
specimen of a ship that ever entered the Mersey. The New 
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World and the Ocean Monarch left Liverpool together, and 
the life-boat sent from the New World now hangs at her stem. 
Of four hundred men, women and children, one hundred and 
seventy-five were burned or engulfed in the waters of the Irish 
Sea. To-morrow afternoon, circumstances permitting, we are 
to have a temperance lecture on deck, by Rev. Mr. Chapin. 

Friday, July 26. 
A delightful day. Sun without a cloud ; wind N. N. W., 
and ship running rapidly down to the coast of Ireland, which 
the captain reported, at 12 o'clock, to be one hundred and 
seventy miles distant. At 3 o'clock, had a temperance gather- 
ing of more than one hundred and fifty persons, when addresses 
were made by Rev. Mr. Chapin, Capt. Knight, and Rev. Mr. 
Edwards. At the close of the addresses, a temperance ode was 
sung, when the audience gave three cheers, and dispersed. In 
the course of his remarks, Capt. Knight stated that he had been 
a total abstinence man from the age of nine years — having 
never since then had a drop of anything that could intoxicate 
within his lips. All the addresses and singing occupied no 
more than forty minutes. 

Saturday, July 27. 
Land ! ho ! — What a wonderful science is navigation ! Last 
evening, the ship going through the water ten knots the hour, 
raising a cataract around her bows, and the spray dashing over 
the feet of Columbus, word was given out that if she kept on 
that speed through the night we would see Cape Clear by 3 or 
4, next morning. And so it was. At 4 o'clock, or a little past, 
some of the seamen on the bows announced Land! To an 
unpractised eye, it was not then to be distinguished from clouds 
just above the horizon ; but soon, under a bright sun, the coast 
of Ireland was very distinct, and at 8 o'clock fully visible for 
many miles. High lands, bearing close resemblance to those 
in Deerfield and to our Merrimack county Kearsarge, and one 
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appearing as if nearly the height of Mount Belknap, lay north 
of us, as the ship rounded towards the channel which sepa- 
rates England and Ireland. A refreshing sight, indeed, even 
to those only seventeen days on the broad ocean. 

10 o'clock, A, M, The passengers are out in full force, and 
all the glasses in requisition, scanning every object along the 

coast of the 

" First isle of the ocean — 
Best gem of the sea." 

Amongst other objects along the picturesque, undulating 
shore, is the bluff highland of Kinsale — a rock-bound pro- 
montory with precipitous heights ascending two hundred feet 
from the water — against which the New- York packet ship 
Albion was dashed in pieces in 1821, on its voyage to Liver- 
pool, and amongst the passengers in which was Prof. Fisher, 
of Yale College, who there found a watery grave. 

Saturday Evening. The passengers have been all day upon 
deck, gazing through glasses and with the naked eye upon the 
beautiful coast, the green fields, and mountains in the distance. 
As our vessel progressed up St. George's Channel, mountains 
in the counties of Waterford and Wicklow, of magnitude nearly 
equalling the Sandwich mountains in our State, were unfolded 
in the horizon ; and the panorama of water beneath and around 
us, thickly studded with various ships, steamers and other crafl, 
going to or returning from Liverpool and other ports in the 
Channel or the Irish Sea, and the beautiful fields, hills and 
mountains all day on our left, was picturesque in the extreme. 
Sunday, July 28, very little progress was made toward 
Liverpool, by reason of a head wind. The Tuscar light-, 
house, one hundred and fifty miles from Liverpool, was passed 
on Saturday night, 11 o'clock, and the mountains in Wales 
came in sight on Sunday forenoon. Religious services on deck 
and in the cabin. 

Liverpool, July 30. 

After being detained in the channel one day, by reason of 
3 * p. M. A. 
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adverse wind, we passed Holyhead yesterday forenoon, soon 
after which we were met by a steam-tug, and in the course of 
the night reached the city. The view as we ascended towards 
this second commercial town in England was highly delightful. 
For forty miles the evidences were constantly multiplying 
around us that we were approaching a great commercial mart. 
Early in the morning of Monday we met merchant ships under 
mountains of canvas, and through the day, which way soever 
the eye was turned, we were furnished with proofs that a new 
and strange land was before us. Our passage from New- York 
was of twenty days' duration. Heard, sixty miles from Liver- 
pool, of the death of Sir Robert Peel, and the first important 
news from our country that met us here was the decease 
of President Taylor; — a matter sometimes alluded to during 
the voyage as a not improbable event. 

We purpose going soon to the ancient city of Chester " by 
rail,'* as they say here ; thAice to the tubular bridge across the 
straits which separate the island of Anglesea from North 
Wales ; of which and other matters I will write in my next 
letter. 



LETTER No. 3, 



Liverpool, August 1, 1850. 
The evidences that he is in a foreign land come rushing in 
like a food upon a transatlantic traveller so soon as he awakes 
on this side the water. We spent the first night of our arrival 
in the river Mersey on board the ship — she not reaching her 
anchorage until 5 o'clock on the morning of Tuesday. Such of 
the passengers as never until now crossed the Atlantic, left 
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their &tate*rooms even earlier than when at sea, to obtain a 
view of so much of this second city in Great Britain, and its 
environs, as could be seen from the deck of the New World. 
And proofs most abundant speedily met them that they were 
in another government and amongst another people. The 
accent of the custom-house officers who soon came on board ; 
the dense forest of ships, packed close as herring, lying within 
the massive docks which line the river ; the fiery, red-crossed 
banner of St. George, floating from vessels' mast-head ; steam- 
ers, with the " lion and the unicorn" upon their paddle-boxes, 
and the names of British sovereigns, statesmen and warriors 
upon the stem or in the waist ; the whole aspect, indeed, of 
things around us could not be mistaken. We were in the 
dominions of the lady queen. 

Liverpool is the chief landing place of passengers from the 
United States, and from Liverpool, too, embark the uncounted 
thousands of Irish emigrants to oar shores. For a long course 
of years it was only an insignificant fishing village, or rather 
hamlet ; Bristol being the chief port of entry on the west side 
of the island. The growth of Liverpool has been chiefly within 
the last hundred years. Li 1650 there were only fifteen ships 
belonging to the port. It was deeply engaged at a later period 
in the African slave trade, and in 1764 more than half this 
trade was carried on by the merchants of Liverpool. Since 
the great extension of the cotton manufacture, it has become 
the port where the bulk of the raw material is received for 
England, and whence the exports of manufactured goods are 
made to all parts of the world. It also enjoys a very large 
portion of the trade between England and Ireland, — especially 
since the employment of steam vessels for the conveyance of 
merchandise. The city is supposed to possess one twelfth part 
of the shipping of Great Britain ; one fourth part of the foreign 
trade ; one sixth of the general commerce, and one half as much 
trade as London. The imports are about £20,000,000, the ex- 
ports exceeding that sum by a fourth, and it is calculated that 
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sixteen hundred tons of goods pass daily between Liverpool and 
Manchester. About two fifths of the tonnage inwards and out- 
wards is engaged in trading with the United States ; and it is 
very gratifying to go within, say, the enclosure around the 
Waterloo Dock — the depot for the heavy " liners" from New- 
York and other American ports — -/ind look upon the gigantic, 
frigate-like ships which are always to be found there. 

One of the most interesting objects for notice is the docks. 
Their massiveness, the gigantic strength with which they are 
constructed, and the admirable order with which business is 
conducted, even at full tide, when vessels are being let in and 
out the gates, make it worth while for every traveller who has a 
taste for observing such sights, to be upon some one of the pier 
heads at high water. Notwithstanding the great numbers of 
people there collected, and the large fleets of craft moving in- 
wards and outwards, and the array of porters, idlers, beggars, 
and so on, ever found in the business portions of great cities, 
the least violence — I do not know but it may be said, the least 
rudeness — is instantly checked. No boisterous words are 
heard. Even the news boys, instead of gathering in crowds 
and bawling their wares with such shrill voice as to annoy and 
all but stun the passer-by, very modestly slide up to you and 
say, in subdued tone, " Have a paper. Sir ? the Morning 
Chronicle? London Punch? or the Standard?" The hack 
drivers, too, place their carriages in line at appointed stations, 
(always accessible to those landing at any of the pier heads,) 
and when one is wanted, you apply for it, without having a 
forest of whip stocks thrust at you, or being exposed to be 
jostled into the mud by a contest among the drivers. All this, 
it by no means is to be understood is the result of propensities 
among people here differing from what is found with us, but 
the fruit of a police establishment which for efficiency is sur- 
passed nowhere. A gentleman who has seen much of our 
country and Europe remarked the other day that in our country 
the police were, as a whole, very wretched, while the custom- 
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house officers are more civil than any found in Europe ; while 
in England the matter is reversed — ^the police being unrivalled 
in good manners and efficiency, and the men at the customs 
rude as barbarians. The police here are exceedingly civil. 
The dress worn is said to be nearly the same through the king- 
dom — ^is a coat and pants of blue cloth ; coat buttoned to the 
chin — ^figured white metal buttons — hats invariably worn, with 
the crown composed of black japanned leather — some carry- 
ing canes — others not. Occasionally they are seen with white 
gloves, and uniformly are exceedingly neat in appearance, civil 
in the highest degree, and answer with politeness the inquiries 
put to them. Are you a little out of your course, and some- 
what bewildered, ask the first police officer you meet, and you 
will be set right at once. 

But there is too much at hand to engage my pen without 
dwelling too long upon Liverpool, large though it be, and con- 
taining many objects worth visiting. The Town Hall, sur- 
mounted with a colossal figure of Britannia ; the Nelson Mon- 
ument ; the building called the New Assize Court House and 
St. George's Hall ; the Revenue Building ; the Collegiate 
Institute ; the Exchange Building ; the substantial, elegant, ex- 
ceeding large and imposing edifice now erecting for a Sailors' 
Home — (an establishment worthy of so great a commercial 
city, and a better testimonial of its liberality than monuments 
to heroes, even if made of precious stones and carried high as 
eagles wing their way ;) and other objects, in cant phrase " too 
numerous to mention,'' may be found by the traveller who finds 
himself in Liverpool. 

The very agreeable circumstances attending us in our voyage 
across the Atlantic, together with the fact that from Liverpool 
we would immediately disperse, induced the passengers to par- 
take of a parting dinner. As this was an occurrence made to 
assume a form other than a mere bodily repast, I may be ex- 
cused for going on to say that twenty-three persons, of both 
sexes — (the ladies in the party being the wives of Judge Wil- 
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lard, Hon. George Folsom, Mr. Edwards, of Albany, Rev. Dr. 
Bullard, of St. Louis, and Rev. Mr. Saris, of Brooklyn,) as- 
sembled, on the afternoon of the day of our arrival in Liver- 
pool, at Lynn's Waterloo Hotel. This entertainment will ever 
constitute an agreeable reminiscence in our lives, and to what- 
ever period they, in the providence of God, be extended, if 
the power of memory be spared we shall ever think of this 
meeting with the most unalloyed satisfaction. Absence in a dis- 
tant land, and in governments with which we have no sympa- 
thy, is a bond of union to travellers ; and those for whom vehen 
at home we may have no especial regard, became as brothers 
when on a distant shore. 

Capt. Knight, whose stay when in Liverpool is at the Water- 
loo, presided at the board. Around it were Englishmen and 
Americans ; and some of the toasts (all drunk exclusively in 
cold water) were jointly complimentary to England and Anae^ 
ica — the mother and daughter : to England, as the great foun- 
tain head of the learning, and arts, and scientific achievements 
which have blessed mankind in all climes ; and to the United 
States, as the powerful associate of England in extending the 
Protestant faith and a common language, and in causing the 
vigor of the Anglo-Saxon race to be more and more widely 
and deeply felt over the globe. Brief addresses were made by 
Hon. Mr. Folsom, Captain Knight, Mr. Mussey, Dr. McFar- 
land, (in reply to a sentiment complimentary to New-Hamp- 
shire,) and Rev. Messrs. Bullard and Beecher. Toasts in 
memory of Sir Robert Peel and President Taylor were drunk 
standing and in silence. 

The company separated after a season of mutual congratula- 
tions, and very soon were on their way to their several desti- 
nations — some to Scotland, others to London and the continent. 

Rhyl, (North Wales,) August 2, 1850. 
We were yesterday amongst the ships, immense ware-houses, 
crowded streets, steamers, public edifices, and so on, of Liver- 
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pool, the Tyre of the West of England : to-day, over in Wales, 
— ^amongst suspension and tubular bridges and the residences of 
titled men ; within castles grey with the lapse of centuries, 
enormous ivy clambering up their immense walls and towers, the 
enduring material of which they were constructed gnawed and 
scalloped away by the tooth of the Great Destroyer, Time, 
and near which repose the long forgotten feudal dead who rear- 
ed them. In short, we spent to-day viewing stupendous bridges, 
built to serve the purposes of modern civilization ; and, in 
close connection with them, were treading upon " the embers of 
age." 

But to go back : We took the Prince of Wales steamer at 
Liverpool on the morning of Thursday, for the purpose of pass- 
ing over the great watery highway to Liverpool (the river 
Mersey and a portion of the Irish Sea) — of which we lost sight 
when going up to the city, it being on Monday night. The dis- 
tance from Liverpool to the Menai Straits is near seventy miles, 
and the steamer reaches Beaumaris, the first landing place 
within the straits, in about six hours. Beaumaris is an impor- 
tant place on the island of Anglesey. It is just inside the 
rocky promontory known as the Great Ormes Head, and, being 
admirably adapted for sea-side bathing and recreation, has be- 
come a resort for multitudes of visitors. The long sandy beach 
was lined with pleasure-seeking people, and the hotels appar- 
ently filled' with guests. From the place it is said is enjoyed 
one of the sublimest prospects in North Wales ; the eye resting 
at the same time on a noble expanse of ocean and an extensive 
range of hills. High up the Great Ormes Head, as the steamer 
entered the straits, our attention was directed to sheep, grazing 
so high up the precipices as to be hardly visible to the unassist- 
ed eye. Within Beaumaris castle was held, in August, 1832, 
what they termed a " Congress" of Welsh bards, got up under 
the patronage of Sir R. W. Bulkeley. It was attended, 
amongst others of the nobility, by the Dutchess of Kent and her 
daughter, the present queen of England. 
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The next landing place of the steamer was Bangor, known 
in our country as the city whence is shipped to us very large 
quantities of slate, if it be not, indeed, the only port in Wales 
where that commodity finds an- outlet. The population of 
Bangor in 1845 was nearly 8000. The prolific slate quarries 
are about six miles off, which yield a clear yearly income to the 
proprietor of £20,000, or nearly one hundred thousand dollars. 
From Bangor, as at Beaumaris, fine views are had of the sea 
and mountains. 

We landed neither at Beaumaris nor Bangor, but at a settle- 
ment near the Menai Suspension Bridge — our purpose more 
especially being to visit that stupendous work, exerting great in- 
terest even so far off as our own country — the Britannia, or 
Tubular Bridge ; justly considered one of the wonders of the 
world, and the day one sees it to be marked with a red line. 
No one who visits England for sight-seeing can have fulfilled 
his mission unless he has been to the Menai Straits and the 
bridges there. 

To be set . down in a Welsh settlement, after gazing last 
upon houses and lands in New-England, or threading the streets 
of New- York and Liverpool, will awaken singular sensations. 
The language of the people ; their quaint dress, many of the 
women wearing high crowned, broad brimmed hats ; the stone 
tenements ; slated or thatched cottages, often nestling down upon 
the smallest possible plat of earth, and looking ancient as the hills 
which frown above them ; handbills in the Welsh language ; ivy 
covered walls and castles ; fields enclosed by high walls at the 
road side, the stone laid in cement, the pathway smooth as a 
house floor, and on which not even a loose stone so large as a 
walnut is found ; to see women with large pails of milk or other 
commodities upon the head, being conveyed home or to market ; 
small rustic carts, drawn by donkeys, and others of those beasts 
on the backs of which boys are astride ; hedge rows, cropped 
with the utmost exactness ; the streams, even those which are 
but rivulets, bridged in the most substantial manner with mas- 
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sive masonry, often grey with age,— these, and a multitude of 
other objects of which we read, are in singular contrast with 
sights at home, and some of them will cause the traveller to 
laugh, others will excite admiration, and others — I refer to 
memorials of a distant feudal age ; castles and walled towns — 
will cause him to gaze upon the ruins thereof in pensive 
silence. 

We took a carriage near the Menai Bridge, in which to ride 
to the Britannia, or Tubular Bridge, and thence around to 
Bangor, there to meet the cars on the road from Holyhead to 
Chester. Lest I confuse the reader, let it be understood there 
are here, within a few miles, four massive bridges, as follows : 

1. The Menai Suspension Bridge, commenced July, 1818, 
and opened for travel in January, 1826. Total length, 910 
feet; height above the level of the sea, 100 feet; seven arches, 
four on the coast of Anglesey and three in Caernarvonshire ; total 
length of chains, from the fastenings in the rocks deep in the 
earth at each end of the causeway, 1710 feet; total weight of 
iron, (the sub-structure is of stone) 2186 tons; cost, about 
$350,000. 

2. The Conway Suspension Bridge^ commenced in 1822, 
under a grant from Parliament, and ready for travel in 1826 ; 
length, 377 feet ; embankments, 670 yards in length ; height of 
pillars over which the chains pass, 42 feet from the platform. 

Both the above were erected for the purpose of travel, (by 
modes in use prior to the application of steam) between the 
island of Anglesey and the main. Before the erection of the 
above, the people were put to serious inconvenience. Large 
numbers of cattle were frequently lost when made to swim the 
Menai Strait. 

3. The Tubular Bridge, at Conway. This is a raUroad 
bridge, for the Chester and Holyhead R. R. It was invented 
and constructed by Robert Stephenson, Esq., M. P. ; first ma- 
sonry laid in June, 1846 ; bridge opened May, 1848 ; length of 
tubes, 424 feet; width, inside the tubes, 14 feet; height, 22 J 

4 F. M. A. 
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feet at each end, gradually increasing to 25^ in the middle ; 
entire weight of each tube, 1300 tons ; stands close beneath the 
walls of Conway castle, built about the year 1274 — bringing old 
and new times in very close connexion. 

4. The Britannia Bridge^ another of the structures erected 
for the Chester and Holyhead R. R. We went to this im- 
mense structure from the Anglesey shore. Near where we 
made a ti^rn to go to the bridge, on a rocky eminence at the 
right, is the column erected in 1816 to commemorate the Mar^ 
quis of Anglesey, who lost a leg at Waterloo. It is 91 feet in 
height, cost about $6000, and bears this inscription: '•^ The 
inhabitants of the counties of Anglesey and Caernarvon erected 
this column in commemoration of the distinguished military 
achievements of their countryman, William Henry, Marquis of 
Anglesey, leader of the British cavalry in Spain throughotii 
the arduous campaign of 1807, and second in command of the 
armies confederated against the French at the memorable battle 
of Waterloo, on the ISth of June, 1815." The prospect from 
this column is very extensive. On the east are the Welsh 
mountains ; and, what is not an every day afiTair in this humid 
climate, the Snowdon Peak, the highest in Wales, was at inter- 
vals very distinct. The straits for several miles are at the 
traveller's feet ; the Menai Suspension Bridge is in full view, a 
mile east of the Anglesey column ; Welsh hills skirt the 
south-eastern horizon ; carefully tilled fields, some green with 
herbage, others wearing the hue of nearly ripened grain, smil- 
ing under the beneficent eye of the Giver of Good ; ample pas- 
tures, where cattle in large numbers were quietly grazing ; near 
by, the gigantic Britannia Bridge, and several miles north-east 
a large expanse of the Irish sea ; all seen beneath a clear sky, 
made up one of the most delightful views it was ever my happi- 
ness to behold. I have beheld far more grand scenery in our 
State, but never a prospect where nature and art were com- 
bined as here. 

I have an aversion to cumbering such letters as I write, with 
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tedious statistics ; but as you have readers who are curious in 
such matters, and as the great Britannia Bridge cannot proper- 
ly be dismissed without a few figures, let me proceed to state, 
that after we went beneath it and to the shore of the strait, and 
returning, were permitted to enter a tube raised to its place the 
week preceding our visit, I purchased a pamphlet, just issued 
in London by Latimer Clark, resident engineer, and published 
with permission of Robert Stephenson, civil engineer, which is 
an official statement of the materials entering into the construc- 
tion of the * great Britannia Tubular Bridge. The pamphlet 
consists of 40 pages, with engraved views of parts of the struc- 
ture, and one of the entire bridge. It is, of course, full of 
statements regarding the processes employed to raise the tubes 
to their places ; of the hydraulic press ; the labors of work- 
men employed in floating the tubes to their places, after the 
ponderous materials of which they consist were put together on 
the shore of the strait, &c. which I have neither time nor in- 
clination to transcribe. 

The columns on which the tubes rest are composed of stone 
— ^hard, carboniferous limestone, obtained at Penmon, on the 
northerly shore of the island of Anglesey. Some of the stones 
are 20 feet in length, and weigh from 12 to 14 tons. A large 
portion of the interior masonry is of red sandstone, from Run- 
corn, in Cheshire. The Britannia Tower is 62 feet by 52 feet 
at the base, and up where the tubes enter the tower the dimen- 
sions are 55 by 45 feet. The towers all rise many feet above 
where the tubes enter them, and the Britannia Tower when 
completed will be 232 feet in height. Its estimated weight is 
20,000 tons, and there are 387 tons of cast iron built into it, in 
beams and girders. There are four of these towers, two of 
which are of lesser dimensions. Their contents must be esti- 
mated by what is here said of the Britannia Tower. 

The length of the long tubes is 472 feet each ; 12 feet longer 
than the clear span ; — the extra space being necessary in order 
that 6 feet of each end may rest within the towers. In order 
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to give his London readers an idea of these tubes, the compiler 
of the pamphlet says : " K one of them were placed on end in 
St. Paul's churchyard, it would reach one hundred and seven 
feet higher than the top of the cross .'" which, be it remembered, 
is 870 feet from the pavement. The tubes consist of long iron 
plates, varying from 12 feet downwards, clamped by bolts. The 
height of the passages through the tubes varies ; the highest 
being 26 feet ; width 14 feet ; leaving 13 feet 5 inches for the 
passage of trains. These tubes differ in weight, but in one of 
the largest the wrought iron employed in building it weighed 
one thousand six hundred tons ! and the iron in the eight tubes 
nearly ten thousand tons ! Each large tube contains 327,000 
rivets ; the whole bridge 2,000,000. 

The tubes were ri vetted together on the shore of the strait, 
upon frame-work of word, and when in readiness, floated dow^n 
the stream to a point immediately beneath the position they 
now occupy. They were raised by hydraulic power, of which 
Mr. Clark says : " it would throw the water in the force ma- 
chines to a height of nearly 20.000 feet, which is more than 
five times as high as the top of Mount Snowdon, and 5000 
feet higher than Mont Blanc !" When all the tubes shall be 
completed, [there is now but a single track in operation, through 
one line of tube] there will be from end to end two tubes, each 
upwards of one quarter of a mile long, and weighing 5000 tons ; 
"in size," says the compiler, "far surpassing any piece of 
wrought iron work ever before put together, and in weight near- 
ly double that of a 120 gun ship." When the work was in 
full operation, there were employed, at the bridge, the distant 
quarries, and upon the iron work in various places in England 
and Wales, about 1500 men. 

On the massive abutment at each end of the bridge are two 
colossal lions, of Egyptian character, wrought of stone. These 
four beasts are each twenty-five feet seven inches in length, 
and twelve feet eight inches high, though in crouching posture. 
The breadth across the body is nearly nine it^X ; that of each 
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paw two feet four inches, and tails about as large in circumfe- 
rence as a medium size New-Hampshire maple tree. They 
contain about eight thousand cubic feet of stone, and weigh 
nearly eighty tons. 

With these details I dismiss the Britannia Bridge, and go on 
to state that at evening we took the cars passing from Holyhead 
to Chester, and at half past 8 alighted at the village where I 
date the second part of this letter. 

Rhyl is a resort for sea-bathing, in Flintshire, on the shore 
of the Irish Sea. It was oflf Rhyl the ship Ocean Monarch 
took fire, when two hundred human beings, — some burned, some 
drowned, — sank beneath remorseless waves. The steamer 
Prince of Wales, in which we were conveyed from Liverpool to 
the Britannia Bridge, was the one on which most of the rescu* 
ed passengers were taken back to Liverpool. 

The day after our arrival at Rhyl we hired a conveyance to 
Rhuddlan and St. Asaph, lying in the vale of the river Clwyd ; 
a section justly admired by travellers, and to which many re- 
sort. At Rhuddlan Castle we alighted, and found workmen 
engaged rearing a very large stage, covering the surface of the 
spacious court, for the purpose of convening another " Con- 
gress" of Welsh poets, harpers and pipers, in September next. 
A happy selection for such a purpose. From the stage and the 
decaying, moss-covered walls of the castle, the eye rests on a 
section of country too beautiful for the abode of sinful men. 
Fields, tilled with all the care necessary in governments with 
redundant population, and where " every rood of ground" must, 
if possible, '< maintain its man;" beautiful hills, cultivated far 
up their sides, and sheep grazing where the plough cannot go ; 
the seats of wealth along the vale, and neat Welsh cottages, 
scattered so far as sight extends, contribute to make Rhuddlan 
Castle an agreeable and appropriate place for musicians to as- 
semble, and perpetuate, in their own language, songs sung by 
Welsh people many years ago. 

From Rhuddlan we drove to St. Asaph, two miles. Rhyllon, 
4 * F. M. A. 
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near St. Asaph, and Bronwylfa, were abodes of Mrs. Hemaks, 
and where she wrote much of that beautiful but pensive poetry 
which will cause her to be long remembered by multitudes even 
on our side the Atlantic with emotions of pleasure. 

From Rhyl we went " by rail," as they say here, to Chester, 
one of the most curious places in England. I must not omit 
writing of Chester, although it may not be until after reaching 
Scotland, whither my travelling associate goes to visit institu- 
tions of kindred purpose to that with which he is connected in 
New-Hampshire. 



LETTER No. 4. 



Chester, August 3, 1850. 
This city is at the eastern extremity of the Chester and 
Holyhead R. R., and is called one of the most curious places in 
England. According to the books, the Twelfth Roman Legion 
established a garrison here a few years ago ; that is to say, 
A. D. 61, and then built a wall, portions of which remain until 
now. We gave most of a day in which to view so many of the 
dusty, time-eaten antiquities of Chester as could be disposed of 
in that brief space ; now walking through passages which by 
the people are called Roman streets, to distinguish them from 
those constructed in modern times — that is to say, within eight 
to twelve hundred years ; now within the Cathedral, the solemn 
memorial of events running through hundreds of years, and be- 
neath the pavement of which repose the dead whom the Great 
Reaper, scythe in hand, has long been gathering within his har- 
vest-house ; now walking upon the Roman wall, and, lastly, 
viewing the antique, tumble-down dwellings with which the city 
abounds. 
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Our first object was the Cathedral, looking old as the Welsh 
moantains which skirt the horizon a few miles west of Chester. 
It is by no means a fine one, in the esteem of people in this land 
of ancient cathedrals, churches and moss-covered castles ; but 
to those fresh from a land with staring, new, white, wooden 
meeting-houses, cannot fail of awakening interest. From 
whichever side it be viewed, it presents a massive pile, its chief 
tower so much dilapidated as to give rise to the belief that one 
stone cannot much longer remain upon another. Still, except- 
ing the outer course, it is said to be firm, and strong enough to 
resist old Time a few centuries more. The stranger i^ conduct- 
ed, on entering it, through passages brown and mouldy with age, 
and soon finds himself amidst objects calculated to awaken in- 
terest and inspire awe. The " dim, religious light," admitted 
through windows of stained glass, falls softly on slabs upon 
which are chiselled the names of the forgotten dead, stintedly 
reveals the oaken roof beneath which worshippers have gathered 
for hundreds of years, and displays in dull shadow the elabo- 
rate carved tabernacle-work found in profusion within the edifice. 
The solemnity of death prevaded the place ; and when within 
its walls one can more fully than otherwise feel the applicabili- 
ty of T. K. Hervey's " Lines written in a Cathedral," some of 
the stanzas of which are as follows : 

" Death's harvests of a thousand years 

Have here been gathered in ; 
The vintage where the wine was tears, 

The laborer was sin ; 
The loftiest passions and the least 

Lie sleeping side by side, 
And love hath rear'd its staff of rest 

Beside the grave of pride. 

" Alike o'er each, alike o'er all, 

Their lone memorials wave — 
The banner on the sculptured wall. 

The thistle o'er the grave : 
Each, herald-like, proclaims the style 

And bearings of its dead, 
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Bat hangs a moral all- the while 
Above each slambering head. 

" The warrior here hath sheath'd his sword, 

The poet crushed his lyre j 
The miser left his counted hoard — 

The chemist quenched his fire ; 
The maiden never more steals forth 

To hear her lover's lute. 
And all the trumpets of the earth 

In the soldier's ear are mute. 

" Here the pilgrim of the hoary head 

Has flung his crutch aside, 
And the young man gained the bridal bedj 

Where death is the young man's bride ; 
The mother is here whom a weary track 

Led sorrowing to the tomb, 
And the babe, whose path to heaven back 

Was but its mother's womb. 

** The moonlight sits with her sad smile 

O'er the heedless painter's rest, 
And the organ rings through the vaulted aisle, 

But it stirs not the minstrel's breast \ 
The sailor has no wish to roam 

For his safe and silent shore, 
And the weeping in the mourner's home 

Is hushed for evermore." 

What is called the Chapter House — a portion of the Cathe- 
dral — is said to be the finest specimen of old English architec- 
ture in this part of the kingdom. Two new stained glass win- 
dows have been inserted within a few years, on one of which 
are figures intended to represent the Saviour and the Evan- 
gelists ; the Agony in the Garden ; the Bearing the Cross ; the 
Crucifixion, the Resurrection, and the Ascension. Upon the 
other are similar devices of the Twelve Apostles ; the Angel 
appearing to the Shepherds ; the Birth of Christ ; the Offering 
of the Wise Men ; the Presentation of Simeon in the Temple ; 
Christ disputing with the Doctors ; his Baptism in Jordan ; the 
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Marriage in Cana ; Christ walking on the Sea ; Feeding the 
Multitude ; the Transfiguration ; the Raising of Lazarus ; the 
Entrance into Jerusalem ; Christ washing the Disciples* feet, 
and the Last Supper. 

Every thing is ancient in Chester ; and, worshippers coming 
■within the Cathedral at the toll of one of the chime bells, we 
left for St. Mary's Church, where the visitor, as in the Cathe- 
dral, will find enough to occupy him some time, if he have a 
taste for reading quaint inscriptions on the pavement, gazing at 
tablets upon the wall, or examining ancient interior work : oaken 
C&rvings, family arms and crests ; heraldic devices ; full length 
figures in mail, wrought in marble, of sundry gentlemen who 
probably supposed themselves working out a glorious immor- 
tality in the memory of posterity so long as the world should 
last, by feats of arms, about which the mass of people now upon 
the stage know nothing and care less. 

A walk upon the ancient city wall is omitted by none who 
visit Chester. From that portion of it which is near the 
armory and goal, a good view is obtained of the vale of the 
river Dee and Welsh hills in the west The wall is not very 
obvious until one is really near it — hemmed in as it is in some 
parts by old houses ; but on the westerly side of the city noth- 
ing obstructs the view to a rich expanse of hill and valley. 
Along the wall are several very ancient towers, from one of 
which Charles the First is said to have surveyed the contest be- 
tween his own and the Parliamentary forces, when defeated on 
Howton Moor. There is a spacious pavement a few feet below 
the top of the wall, which is a favorite promenade of the 
people. 

There are various ancient churches in the city, which are 
worth the attention of curiosity-seeking people, for which we 
had not time to spare. St. John's, without the walls, is suppos- 
ed to have been founded in 687. St. Oswold's, St. Peter's and 
Trinity, although not possessing the ancestral dignity with 
which some other objects in Chester are clad, have, neverthe- 
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less, it is said, claims to the regard of such travellers as are in 
quest of memorials of a long past age. 

The streets of Chester, and the dwellings which are found in 
them, are, if possible, more noticeable than any other objects. 
Mention is made above of what the people term Eoman streets. 
Our conductor led us through several of them : where the visit- 
or finds himself in passages about the proper width for a cart 
and oxen, with blind walls, or those in which there are but few 
windows, and walking upon pavements, the round stones of 
which they were composed worn perfectly flat by the successive 
generations of human beings who have trodden them. • 

In the street called Watergate are some very ancient habita- 
tions, on one of which is carved the date "1539." Several 
of these buildings have the most ancient, death's-head-like 
carving upon the oaken beams, some in perpendicular, others 
in horizontal position along the front. On one I noticed this : 
" God's Providence is mine inheritance,^^ Lower down the 
street is another decorated, worm-eaten habitation, the front 
divided into several compartments, with sunken panels, and in 
the rudest chiselling are what is intended as illustrations of the 
Serpent beguiling Eve ; the Murder of Abel ; Susannah and 
the Elders, &c. There are other ludicrous carvings along the 
street, but to which, with the above as a sample, it is unneces- 
sary to allude. 

Excavations made in these old streets for modem purposes 
have brought to light a curiosity-shop of Roman handywork, 
such as altars, coins, pieces of pottery, remains of broken columns, 
earthern lamps, figures of gladiators, statues, &c. On these altars 
are various inscriptions and devices ; and in 1729 a stone was 
found in Watergate street, on which was the representation of 
a Roman prize-fighter, with trident and net. At another place 
workmen came upon portions of an original Roman structure, 
in the wall of which was found a statue of the god Mars, 
holding in one hand a spear, the other resting upon a shield. 
An altar was foqnd in 1779, on the sides of which are repre- 
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sentations of instruments used in sacrifice. In 1800, a Roman 
bronzed ring, an onyx stone in the centre, was found ; and in 
1813, several vases, formed of reddish earth, were brought to 
light, regularly arranged in small vaults. Some of these vases 
were partially filled with burnt bones, while others contained 
small lamps. In 1814, tessellated pavements, about an inch 
square, were found; and in 1821 an altar, with an inscription, 

not " To THE UNKNOWN GOD," but " To THE NtMPHS AND 

Fountains: the Twentieth Legion — the Victorious 
AND Inyinoible.'' In the same year a bronze figure came 
up, three inches high, and quite perfect except the shield and 
spear, representing a soldier of the Twentieth Roman Legion. 
Coins were found bearing a figure of the god Neptune, riding 
upon a dolphin. 

But I must leave Chester, with the remark that its interest 
consists alone in its antiquity. Although, within and without 
the wall, there is a population of more than twenty thousand 
people, a new brick or a newly repaired dwelling is rarely seen. 
The people look fatigued as the place. Without the walls is 
the station house of several railroads, and three miles off* is 
Eaton Hall, the palace of the Marquis of Westminster, which 
I saw only on paper ; but into the former of which I entered 
on Saturday morning at half past 9, and passed thence over 
the Chester and Birkenhead " rail" to Liverpool, thence to 
Lancaster, in Lancashire, for the Sabbath. 

Lancaster, August 5, 1850. 
We alighted in this city for the Sabbath, on Saturday, 
towards evening, and, selecting the best looking of two car- 
riages at the door of the station-house, were set down at " Sly's 
Boyal Oak Hotel.'* Like many public houses in England, it 
has been kept as an inn for a period " whereof the memory of 
man runneth not to the contrary," and been in possession of the 
present family, father and children, nearly seventy years. It 
is quiet as a private New-England dwelling, although people 
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are coining and going, and everything about it is neat as the 
Shaker offices and houses in Canterbury or Enfield. In such a 
place, and for the Sabbath, too, one can realize the propriety of 
the expression by some English writer, *' being at ease in mine 
inn." 

Attended public worship yesterday in the ancient Episcopal 
Establishment here — St. Mary's Church. The mayor of the 
place, — a tajl, venerable gentleman, apparently 60 years of 
age, — clad in cloak with ermine collar, (it was a rainy and cool 
day) — with other of the authorities, were, according to imme- 
morial usage, escorted to the house of prayer by the parish 
beadle, — the beadle wearing a three-cornered hat, and any 
amount of lace clothing, — the city police, two and two, bringing 
up the rear. Arriving at the proper place, the beadle waited 
upon the authorities into their pew, then closed the door, placed 
his truncheon, or whatever it was, in a socket affixed near the 
door of the pew, and the service commenced. The county 
assize was not in session, or, as I was informed, the ceremony 
would have been far more ample in detail than yesterday — the 
judges going to the house of God in great state, in charge of 
the sheriff. 

Lancaster is on the river Lune, — ^is an ancient city, of 
12,000 inhabitants, and elects two members of Parliament. 
From the church-yard of St. Mary's a beautiful view is obtained 
over a wide expanse of territory between the city and the sea — 
the mountains of Cumberland and Westmorland making the 
back-ground of the prospect in the north west. 

How all-pervading are' some description of tunes ! Satur- 
day, just before sunset, I strolled up to the Castle, from above 
the gate of which the figure of John of Gaunt, once Duke of 
Lancaster, graven in stone, looks down upon the passer-by ; 
and after returning, and retiring to my room, the voices of boys 
in the street came through the open window, singing, " Carry 
me back to old Virginny," and " Oh ! Susannah, don't you 
cry." Old and new times in pretty close connection. We go 
hence to the Lake and Mountain District. 
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LETTER No. 5. 

Lake Geasmere, August 6, 1850. 

Mj last was of the ancient cities of Chester and Lancaster : 
this must be of another subject altogether — such portion of the 
Lake and Mountain District as it was our fortune to compass 
in two days. 

The Lake and Mountain District is in the three counties of 
Lancaster, Cumberland and Westmorland, and has become 
notorious by the writings of Wordsworth, Scott, Prof. Wilson, 
ISlrs. Hemans, and a host of lesser lights, who come hither in 
crowds for recreation or health. It is the resort of multitudes, 
and over the entire district of water, vale and mountain, both 
nature and art have been extremely affluent in the bestowment 
of their gifts. There is hardly a crag or a valley, a secluded 
dell or beetling precipice, a jutting headland or mountain tor- 
rent, which has not only its distinctive name, but been celebra- 
ted by the pens of men and women who have something more 
than a mere name to live. 

The poet Wordsworth, however, did more perhaps than all 
others to invest the Lake District with the charms which hu- 
manity adds to the handiwork of Deity. lie was born at 
Cockermouth, in immediate neighborhood of the lakes, and 
within the valleys of Windermere, Rydal and Grasmere, spent 
most of his days. Surrounded as he was by everlasting hills, 
on the sides of which thick masses of foliage lie, and by others 
the grey summits of which jut over the path of wayfaring men, 
and down the deep dells of which silver cascades murmer ; 
with cultivated fields, by which to relieve the eye, and beauti- 
ful sheets of water, never disturbed by the breath of a hurri- 
cane, shut up as the waters are by the hills within which they 
are enclosed ; and, behind all and above all, having the moun- 
tains Skiddaw and Helvellyn by which to be impressed with 

5 F. M. A. 
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the power of Deity, he employed no inconsiderable portion of 
his verse to invest with interest this romantic portion of Eng- 
land. 

A railroad so far profanes the Lake District as to touch the 
border of Windermere. It is laid between Kendal, a manu- 
facturing town, and Braithwaite, half a mile from the lake. We 
reached the hotel at the terminus of the road, last evening, 
after a drenching shower at Kendal ; but, happily for us, the 
clouds dispersed this morning, and we could have had no better 
day in which to make our brief excursion over so much of the 
district as we had time to devote to it. 

Windermere is the largest of the lakes. It extends from 
Newby Bridge to Low Wood, about ten miles. Our excursion 
from Bowness to Newby Bridge embraced more than two 
thirds its length. Upon Windermere two steamers were ply- 
ing, while one, partially burned apparently by flame taking in 
the cabin, lay near the landing at Bowness, and another was in 
course of construction up near Low Wood. Our excursion was 
in one called the Lady of the Lake — the name of a similar 
craft gliding the same day, it is supposed, over the surface of 
our Winnepiseogee. Newby Bridge was reached in one hour 
and ten minutes, and after a rest of ten minutes we were on our 
return to Bowness, making the excursion in two hours and 
thirty minutes. Along both shores of the lake, from Bowness 
to Newby Bridge — indeed, all around the shore of Windermere 
— is a large number of romantic residences, amongst others that 
of a Mr. Bolton, now inhabited by his widow, to which estab- 
lishment the late Mr. Canning was accustomed to come from 
London, to meet Prof. Wilson and other congenial spirits, and 
enjoy rest from the labor of the Premier's office. 

The extent of Windermere is ten miles by about one at its 
greatest width, and two hundred and fifty feet its greatest depth, 
and is on all sides bounded by hills. Fleets of boats lie in the 
coves, or are seen on the blue surface, propelled by sails or 
oars. The scenery from Bowness to Newby Bridge is not so 
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bold as at the head of the lake, where the hills assume the dig- 
nity of mountains, on which forests of great depth of foliage 
are seen, and from near the summits of which rise the bold and 
bald eminences called the Langdale Pikes,, seen to-day through 
an atmosphere transparent as we have in New- Hampshire after 
a dog-day thunderstorm is succeeded by a fresh breeze from the 
north-west 

Bowness is the only village on the immediate shore of Win- 
dermere, where there is an Episcopal church, within which was 
buried Richard Watson, Bishop of Llandaff. He was the au- 
thor of a good book with a very unfortunate title : " An Apol- 
ogy for the Bible :" written to combat the attack of Paine upon 
the Holy Scriptures. 

From the rail station at Bowness to the place where I write 
this, is ten miles — the entire distance abounding with all those 
pleasing objects found in such a district, in a country where 
there are so many people who profusely expend their means in 
furnishing and adorning those dwellings they procure amidst 
scenery so charn^g. Our excursion from Bowness to Gras- 
mere was in a " fly" — an open, two wheeled carriage, containing 
two seats, holding four persons besides the driver, the pas- 
sengers facing inward. A fly will carry four persons without 
luggage, and two with trunks and other travelling furniture. 
These vehicles are always managed by a driver from the estab- 
lishment where they are procured, who puts you over the road 
with all the speed desired, more or less, under ten miles the 
hour, over roads usually hard as flint ; now along a straight 
way, bounded by thick hedge rows or massive stone walls, laid 
in cement ; anon, curving gracefully around some projecting hill 
side ; now up a gentle rise, now down by the water's edge. We 
went, as said above, by " fly" from Bowness to Grasmere, along 
a road abounding in summer residences, amongst others those 
of Professor Wilson, Mrs. Felicia Hemans, DeQuincey, (the 
"English Opium Eater,") Harriet Martineau, and the poet 
Wordsworth. 
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The house in which we have taken lodgings for the night 
was constructed for a genteel family residence. It is upon a 
plat, excavated in the gently ascending side of one of the moun- 
tains which form the chain around the delightful vale of Gras- 
mere, and is approached by a graceful, serpentine avenue, 
lined by the beech and the larch. A bubbling brook flows 
beside the avenue, and a flock of white ducks were making mer- 
ry in an artificial basin beneath the overhanging foliage. In 
front of the pleasant dwelling is an ample circular green-sward 
enclosure, adorned with oaks and lesser forest trees, and pro- 
vided with rustic seats, and containing other adornments the 
English distribute with such good taste. A red squirrel, no 
wise differing, so far as I could perceive, from that species in 
our New-Hampshire forests, was frolicking all the afternoon in 
the branches which hang over the inn, now called the " Ilollins 
and Lowther Hotel." 

From the inn a perfect view is obtained of lake Grasmere, 
the charming valley, and most of the mountains around it. 
Through the valley flows a stream peaceful as the fields it wa- 
ters ; and wherever the public travel passes, it is spanned by 
one of those substantial, moss-covered, ivy-crowned stone bridges 
found all over England where bridges need be, and around 
which the memories of men, women and children cluster from 
generation to generation. 

The church-yard in which Wordsworth lies buried is one 
quarter of a mile from our loggings, and was reached by a foot- 
path through a cultivated field and beside a mountain stream, 
made, by artificial arrangements, to assume most agreeable 
forms, without in the least violating the order in which nature 
disposes its works ; and when we came near the ancient church, 
around which repose the dead of many generations, our course 
was over one of these time-honored bridges. The rivulet flows 
along the southern side of the church yard, where a substantial 
wall resists the action of the water, and the earth is filled in so 
as to admit a grass plat, extending to the water and as high ^s 
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the walL This is no new disposal of the grounds ; for trees of 
large growth line the brink of the stream, and all the sur- 
rounding objects afford evidence that the grounds have been as 
now for a long course of years. 

Wordsworth's remains are in that comer or side of the en- 
closure nearest the stream, beneath the trees and foliage there, 
and surrounded by all the objects which can possibly be com- 
bined to leave agreeable impressions when one has been 
among resting places of the dead. Near his grave are the tomb- 
stones of two children of this poet of lake and mountain ; in 
close connection is that of a nephew, and through the enclosure 
the " forefathers of the hamlet sleep," gathered through the 
course of years within this reposing place of what remains of 
,man when mortal has put on immortality. The grave of 
Wordsworth is designated by a slab at each end, — apparently of 
material closely resembling Welsh state — painted black, and 
no way differing from others in the enclosure. They are not so 
high by half as some slabs erected in our State for persons of 
adult age ; but much thicker, and full a third wider, as is the 
case with others through the yard. The earth upon his grave 
was a gentle, not an abrupt rise, covered with thick, closely 
shorn, luxuriant grass, on which were laid, by some traveller 
recently there, or the hand of family friends, a few unwithered 
flowers. Upon the slab is merely WILLIAM WORDS- 
WORTH. While standing beside his grave, the bell in the 
moss-covered church tower struck the hour of 4, P. M., its 
mellow notes reverberating through the delightful and quiet 
valley. « 

August 8. This morning the atmosphere was without a 
cloud, except a few fleeces hovering above the summit of one 
of the eminences around Grasmere, and the sun lighted up the 
hills and valley, the flelds and lake, and far off mountains, in 
such splendor as is but daintily bestowed in England, with its 
rain and fogs. After remaining until half past ten, we procur- 
ed a " fly," and departed from Grasmere the way we came up. 
5 * p. M. A. 
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I have spoken of Grasmere as a basin, surrounded by hills. 
Such it is ; but access to it is over no precipitous ascents, or 
even by a road where there are other than agreeable diversifi- 
cations. Windermere, Rydal and Grasmere lakes are only 
what we call ponds ; the water of Grasmere flowing into Rydal, 
thence into Windermere, and thence passing under Newby 
Bridge into an arm of the sea. Through all this extent of 
eighteen miles are farming establishments, and an abundance of 
summer residences ; and the region, although the travelling 
season is not fully come, abounded with parties upon water and 
land. Ambleside is the most populous settlement within our 
ride, containing about 1000 inhabitants ; is situated one mile 
from the head of Windermere ; is surrounded by towering hills, 
among others the craggy, beetling Knab Scar, and is the resort ^ 
of multitudes of tourists. In a field near the lake are the indis- 
tinct remains of what is said to have been a Roman fortifica- 
tion, where coins, urns, and other relics, have been frequently 
found. 

The postman, with his strong carriage and fleet horses, con- 
veyed us ten miles to the rail road station near Bowness, in 
little over an hour, over a road smooth as a threshing floor, 
along the whole extent of which is an unbroken series of fine 
views, and along its side large numbers of elegant rural re- 
treats. By the road side were men in sportsmen's habit, 
carrying fishing and shooting tackle in any amount, accompani- 
ed by the usual retinue of curs of every degree ; ladies and 
serving maids, misses with sketching books, and sundry fatherly 
looking old codgers, of the kind who " keep a butler" and 
" have a banker in London." Amidst these and other objects' 
going to make up the Lake District, we posted down to the 
station, and thence shall go onward to the Home and Haunts of 
Burns (except his drinking-haunts,) in Scotland. 
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LETTER No. 6. 

Glasgow, August 12, 1850. 
Nothing new is conveyed to a large class of your readers 
when it is asserted that this is a city of more than three hun- 
dred thousand people, located upon the river Clyde, and having 
the aspect naturally expected in the land of John Knox and the 
Covenanters. Without being beautiful, it is, nevertheless, a 
very substantial commercial and manufacturing town ; not sur- 
passed, it is said, by any city in England except London, in the 
solidity and even elegance of its chief business streets. The 
buildings are painted with various shades of slate and dark 
buff colors ; so that while there is a general similarity of ap- 
pearance through entire streets, for miles, in a perfectly straight 
line, there is, at the same time, just enough variance in color to 
relieve the whole of monotony. And further to destroy what 
would be fatiguing sameness, public buildings, of chaste but 
elegant architecture, are agreeably interspersed. Churches, 
banks, and other structures of public kind, are often so placed 
as to be seen a long distance onward in the street ; — an ar- 
rangement the effect of which is exceedingly agreeable. Such 
structures as the exchange, the banks, and other edifices appro- 
priated to the use of a commercial city, are of far more beau- 
tiful appearance than those of Liverpool. The streets are 
broad, paved in the carriage way with oblong blocks of granite, 
of dimension about 6 inches by 3, and the very ample side 
walks are flagged with large, smooth blocks, of similar stone, 
though finer texture. Like other cities in the dominion of 
Queen Victoria, it has monuments to or statues of men of ce- 
lebrity. Directly front of our lodgings, (Carrick's Hotel,) in a 
large oblong park, surrounded by an iron fence, is a shaft, eighty 
feet in height, surmounted by a marble, pedestrian statue of Sir 
Walter Scott, the tartan hanging in long folds over one shoulder 
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and down his side. Within the same enclosure is one of the 
celebrated James Watt, in a sitting posture, with a book before 
him ; and, farther on, a pedestrian figure in bronze, upon a high 
pedestal, of Lt. Gen. Sir John Moore, who was a native of 
Glasgow. He died January, 1809, from the effect of a wound 
received at the battle of Corunna, serving then under the Duke 
of Wellington, and is the subject of the celebrated burial verses, 
commencing — 

" Not a dram was heard nor a faneral note ;" 
pronounced by Lord Byron to be among the best and most ex- 
pressive in the English language. Besides these, there are in 
other parts of the city equestrian bronze statues of the Duke of 
Wellington, (in front of the Exchange,) one of the same mate- 
rial, of William III., near the Trongate ; a monument to Nelson 
(in form somewhat resembling that at Bunker Hill,) on a 
common called High Green, and others which I did not see. 

Glasgow is a " city of churches" and all good institutions, 
and probably no one on the globe, of equal number of people, 
is free to the same extent from the corruption and revolting 
wickedness apparently inseparable from a dense population. 
It is both commercial and manufacturing, (by steam power,) 
and increasing in wealth and numbers. It is also the most cel- 
ebrated place in the English isle for forging ponderous machin- 
ery. Hulls of steamers are built at the other end of the king- 
dom, and then sent to Glasgow, to have Scotch, 'pon honor 
machinery put into them. Many, if not most of the Cunarders, 
had their engines forged here. 

The river Clyde at the Broomielaw is not larger than the 
Contoocook at Fisherville ; and, in order that vessels may come 
up to the city, dredgers are constantly employed, moving ac- 
cumulations of earth in the bed of the stream. Port Glasgow 
and Greenock are down toward the sea. As is the case at 
Liverpool, so at Glasgow, the best looking ships are from the 
United States. We reached Glasgow for the Sabbath, and 
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could not, in America or abroad, have tarried in a more agree- 
able place — excepting, always, the town of Concord. 

— But we came into this particular section of Scotland in 
order to visit places connected with the name of the poet Burns, 
and I must make even Glasgow a subordinate subject in my 
letter. 

As a matter of convenience, but not in natural order, we took 
Dumfries for our first visit, and went thither on the way up to 
Glasgow from England. Dumfries is down near the line be- 
tween England and Scotland, and it would be roundabout and 
expensive to go to Ayr and then Dumfries. But as the last 
years of Burns (which were spent at Dumfries, where he died 
and was buried,) were not what they should have been, it was 
as well to go to his grave prior to visiting places imparting 
more agreeable impressions. 

Dumfries is a town of 7000 inhabitants, with no single fea- 
ture or characteristic with which a traveller is agreeably im- 
pressed. The church, in the enclosure around which is the 
tomb and monument of Burns, is an ugly, neglected, sand-stone 
structure, with a tall spire, and the ground around the church 
disfigured by huge, mis-shapen monuments, in keeping, how- 
ever, with the church and even Dumfries itself. These monu- 
ments, even in the more modern portion of the cemetery, are 
large entablatures, ample enough in some instances for the gable 
end of a Welsh cottage ; and so many are there, and so close 
do they stand, that the enclosure appears from the road-side 
like the yard of a manufacturer of monuments. That to Burns, 
however, is of dome-like form, just within the pillars of which 
is an iron fence. A gate-keeper is always at hand, who lets 
visitors within the enclosure. Here is a marble statue, repre- 
senting the poet at the plough, one hand resting thereon, in the 
other holding a husbandman's hat, and the Goddess of Poetry 
(or the Genius of his country) extending a mantle over him. 
" The Genius of my country found me at the plough and threw 
her inspiring mantle over me." In front of the statuary is a 
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tomb-stone, making a portion of the pavement within the iron 
railing, on which is this inscription : " In memory of Robert 
Bums, who died the 21st day of January, 1796, in the 37th 
year of his age ; and Maxwell Burns, died 25th April, 1790, 
aged 2 yeai's and 9 months ; Francis Wallace Burns, died 9th 
July, 1803, aged 14 years, his sons. The remains of Burns 
removed into the vault below, 19 th September, 1815, and his 
two sons. Also the remains of Jean Armour, relict of the poet, 
bom February, 1765 ; died 26th March, 1834." 

The house in which Burns died is a short distance from his 
place of burial, in a mean street, filled with indigent people. It 
is of brick, has recently been purchased by a son of the poet, 
now an officer in the English army, and is merely a shade bet- 
ter looking than those in the same row. 

Ayr, the native place of Burns, and where are awakened the 
more pleasing recollections of him, is but forty miles from 
Glasgow. Taking an early train on Saturday morning, hence 
for Ayr, we were set ^own in the station house at half past 
nine. In passing from Glasgow to Ayr you go through Pais- 
ley, a manufacturing town of 70,000 inhabitants ; Lochwinnoch, 
Beith and Daisy — small places ; then Kilmarnoch, with 18,000 
inhabitants ; Kilwinning, where the monks founded an abbey 
in 1107 ; Androssan, of some local importance as a seaside re- 
sort ; then Irvine, of 10,000 inhabitants, where is the original 
manuscript of Burns's "Cotter's Saturday Night" Irvine is 
the native place of James Montgomery, the poet — " Night is 
the time for death ;" — of John Gait, the novelist, and was for a 
season the abode of Burns. Next station beyond Irvine is 
Troon ; then Ayr, with rising 7000 inhabitants. 

The town is built upon both sides of a stream called the Ayr, 
and, like multitudes of places in the kingdom, has a considera- 
ble population within small territorial dimensions. It has 
paved streets ; is lighted (like even mere hamlets where ooal 
abounds,) with gas ; has many good looking dweUings, several 
respectable church edifices, ale-houses in abundance, long rows 
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of thatched dwellings, and any number of bare-headed, bare- 
legged and bare-footed women in the market-place, with bas- 
kets of berries and other fruit, or vegetables and fish. Ayr is 
close upon the sea-shore, and several vessels of considerable 
burthen lay near the mouth of the stream which passes through 
the town — a stream about the width of our Suncook — tinged, 
like most rivers in England, by the red earth over which the 
water passes. This stream is crossed in the village by two 
bridges ; the same " Twa Brigs" regarding which Bums wrote 
a poem; consisting of a supposed conversation between the 
" auld*' and " new brig." The oldest of these bridges is sup- 
posed to have been erected between the years 1249 and 1285 ; 
the new one in 1788. The old one is now used only for foot 
passengers ; a line of iron posts being set across near the key- 
stone, sufficiently wide asunder to admit the class of passing to 
which it has been put since the construction of the other bridge. 
It is of width sufficient for a loaded hay-cart. It is paved with 
stone, once round, but now worn flat. The new bridge is down 
the stream four or five hundred feet, and although a far more 
elegant is a far less interesting structure. 

The native place of Burns, the field where took place the 
memorable Festival in 1844, Kirk Alloway, the Tam CShan- 
ter Bridge, and the " lionny Doon," are about two miles south 
of the chief settlement in Ayr. The way lies through a good 
and very agreeable agricultural district, upon a hard road, lined 
by substantial walls of stone, laid in cement, or close hedge 
fence, well cropped. Along the road are some very good dwell- 
ings, of modern finish, and near and beyond where the poet was 
born are clumps of cottages. As the traveller passes on, he 
reaches several thatched ones, — the walls of stone, stuccoed, 
and of yellow, or rather cream color, over the door of one of 
which is this inscription — «* Burns's Cottage. The Affrshire 
Poet, Eohert Bums, was horn under this roof, on the 2bth Jan^ 
uary, 1759 ; died 2lst My, 1796, aged 37J years'' The es- 
tablishment is in charge of two women, who cheerfully admit 
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visitors, with this expectation, doubtless, that they purchase a 
glass of ale, or a few prints commemorative of the poet, consist- 
ing of the house they keep, the monument near by, and a view 
of the field on the day of the festival in 1844, the Tam 
O'Shanter Bridge, with Tam at the key stone, his mare Meggie 
on a full gallop, but the warlocks and witches too near to make 
the situation of either horse or rider a decidedly comforta- 
ble one ; and the Cotter's Saturday Night The floor of the 
first room entered is paved with stone, unequal in size and 
irregular in form, like door-steps deeply imbedded in earth, 
occasionally seen at the ancient farm-houses in New-Hampshire. 
It is just such a room as is expected on entering an ancient 
English cottage ; small, but neat and low studded. In it is a 
recess, sufficiently deep for a bed of medium length and width, 
in which recess Burns was born. A bed, with neat coverings, 
is there still. These recesses are, it is said, still found in an- 
cient dwellings in Scotland. A window, containing seven by 
nine lights, is on one side of the room, a larger window on the 
opposite side of the room, and two doors lead from the apart- 
ment into others. The pavement, the wide fire-place, (with a 
coal grate in it now,) the recess, the doors and windows, are 
said to' be just as in the days when Burns here warmed his feet 
and ate his bread. Across an entry is a common, plastered 
room, devoted entirely to guests. Its furniture consists of 
seventeen substantial, hard wood chairs, and three tables, about 
three feet and a half by two and a half, covered, surface and 
legs, with names and initial letters. These appear as if intend- 
ed for albums, and to have been retouched with varnish, as 
visitors progress in the work of occupying every space where 
there is room for letters. A portrait of Burns is suspended in 
a corner, and the plastered walls are covered thick as the tables. 
Visitors record their names in a large cap paper volume, eight 
pages of which were filled with signatures entered between the 
1st of June last and Saturday, the 10th inst. 

" Kirk Alloway" is a stone structure, about 25 by 40, its roof 
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entirely gone, but the walls in tolerable preservation. It stands 
gable end (I have not, and never had architectural terms at 
command, and therefore use such as I hope may be- even better 
understood in New-Hampshire :) it stands, I repeat, gable end 
to the road, and on the summit of the front wall is a belfry, too 
contracted to admit a boy ^Ye years old ; indeed, with no en- 
trance to it, because designed only as a shelter for the bell. 
Within it is one about the size of that formerly on the " Old 
Bell School House" in Concord, to which is attached a chain, 
perhaps seven feet in length. This chain is fixed to the bell, 
and hangs down the outside of the wall ; has a ring at the end, 
so that when the bell was rung, it was by extending a hooked 
pole up to the chain ring. The earth within the kirk is kept 
free of weeds, and sundry aged men, with taste for mouldy re- 
treats, have, according to pious injunction from their beds of 
death, been quietly laid away in Alloway Kirk, as were the re- 
mains of Sir Walter Scott in that more splendid ruin, Dry- 
burgh Abbey. A thrifty tree, about ^ve inches in diameter, is 
growing within the kirk, the branches of which are now higher 
than tl)e side walls. There is a burial yard, of about a quar- 
ter of an acre, around the kirk, containing quite a number of 
very unobtrusive and neat monuments ; amongst them a slab 
bearing an inscription to Burns's father, who was buried here. 
The first one had been broken and carried away piecemeal by 
visitors to this attractive section of Scotland. 

The monument to Burns is near Kirk Alloway, and, with 
the land, (some over an acre) cost £3300, The enclosure is 
planted with a large variety of the trees and herbage suitable 
to such a purpose and place, and has gravelled serpentine walks?, 
kept in excellent condition. Visitors are freely admitted, but 
with the reasonable expectation of a small fee, with which to 
aid in keeping the monument and grounds in good order. 
Within the monument, in a circular apartment on the ground 
floor, are statues in coarse stone of Tam O'Shanter and Souter 
Johnny— one in the garb of a Scotch husbandman, the other in 
6 F. M. A. 
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shoemaker dress, — representing them as engaged the night when 
Tarn came so near a disastrous termination to his effort to reach 
home. Here are seen, also, in a glass case, amongst other me- 
morials of Burns, a small bible, given hj him to Highland 
Mary, with an inscription in his hand, and a lock of the hair of 
she who but for her death would have been his wife. These 
and other relics were in the possession of an English gentleman 
who emigrated to Canada in 1841, and were purchased by a 
party in Montreal for $100, and forwarded to Ayr, to be placed 
in the monument. From the base of the pillars a good view of 
the adjacent country is obtained. 

A few yards from the monument is the river Doon, spanned 
by two bridges, some distance apart. The old one is that cele- 
brated in Burns's fiction of Tam O'Shanter. The age of this 
structure is unknown, but it is evidently of great antiquity — 
most abundant proof of which is, that the chroniclers cannot 
determine when it was constructed. Like the old bridge up at 
Ayr, it is paved with stone. 

Highland Mary was a dairy maid at the farm of Col. Hugh 
Montgomery, at Tarbolton. In anticipation of her marriage 
with Burns, she resolved to visit her parents in the north of 
Scotland; but, returning from this filial visit, fell sick at 
Greenock, and there died. 

The appointment of Bums as an exciseman, although intend- 
ed by government for a favor, was one of the worst positions in 
which he could have been placed, and his inglorious death, in 
the filthy, ale-drinking town of Dumfr es, casts a gloom over his 
entire life. It is mournful to think that such a man, or one who 
might have become guch a one, should go, though causes of his 
own procuring, to his grave at the early age of 37. His name 
has ever awakened interest in a large class of the American 
mind. Thousands there have been stirred to laughter by read- 
inor Tam O'Shanter ; other thousands have shed tears over the 
touching verses to " Mary in Heaven," and thousands still, 
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who never laugb, and have no tears even for the most plaintive 
subject or song, have had their devotional feelings awakened on 
reading the " Cotter's Saturday Night." 



LETTER No. 7. 



Edinburgh, August 20, 1850. 

There are some cities in which if an intelligent boy 15 years 
of age be set down unawares, he will instantly recognize the 
place. He will know where he is as readily as a Boston youth 
when he sees the grass-hopper on Faneuil Hall, or a Concord 
one with Horse Shoe Pond or Bow Meeting-House in sight. 

Edinburgh is one of those places. You alight, say, upon the 
railroad platform, down the deep valley between the Old and 
New Town, ascend a long circuitous stair, come upon a wide 
bridge over which people pass from Princes to High Street, 
and, with no one to designate a single object, can be no more 
ancertain where you are than of your identity. Up westward, 
some three or four hundred yards, perched upon a vast, bleak, 
rocky eminence, is Edinburgh Castle, just as laid down in 
prints and penny magazines ; cannon sticking out the ports ; 
red-coated soldiers walking on the outposts ; bayonets glittering 
in the sun ; the prodigious " Mons Meg," requiring a ball of 
300 lbs. weight, looking over one of the higher walls, and the 
entire summit of several acres covered with the buildings and 
bristling accompaniments of a fortification. Looking in an 
easterly direction is the Calton Hill, with a noted landmark, 
the Nelson Monument, upon it. Just ahead, in an area be- 
tween the Old and New Town, is the gothic monument to Sir 
Walter Scott, two hundred feet high, costing about $75,000, at 
the base of which, seated within an area, and visible through 
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each of the four sides of the monument, is a marble statue of 
Sir Walter, his dog beside him, in marble, too. Turning 
toward the east, you have on the right those enormous ten 
storey houses, in High Street, of which every body has heard. 
At your left is the New Town, and off in the horizon the Salis- 
bury Crag, surmounted by the abrupt, conical, majestic emi- 
nence called Arthur Seat. And as if this were not enough, along 
sweep a company of bare-legged soldiers of the Highland 
Regiment, with full enough of plaid in their regimentals to bear 
witness that the English, in their zeal to obliterate all former 
national characteristics, have still enough clemency left to suffer 
the tartan to remain a while longer. 

And Edinburgh, beside being a city the features of which 
seem to come upon a traveller in a familiar way, is one where 
expectation, unless it have been altogether too extravagant, is 
outrun by the reality. For long time the fountain head of the 
literature, educational institutions, and legal and medical science 
of North Britain, it bears impress of the correct taste and 
munificence of its inhabitants. The elegant streets of the New 
Town, and the important and often beautiful public buildings in 
the Old ; its churches, hospitals, public libraries, collections of 
paintings and statuary ; its amply filled bookstores and very 
large printing ofiices, from which works in every department 
of literature and science are sent out in style rivalling, if not 
indeed surpassing, those from London ; its long lines of sub- 
stantial stone dwellings, many of them of much elegance ; its 
suburban beauty ; its monuments to and colossal statues of re- 
nowned men ; all combine to cause travellers, from whatever 
quarter of the globe they come, to set Edinburgh down as one 
of the most agreeable cities in Europe. 

That large section of the city called the New Town is entire- 
ly different from the Old, and between the two is a great gulf, 
through which is a multitude of railway tracks. The more 
elegant streets of the New Town, except Princes, (which is the 
Pennsylvania Avenue of Edinburgh) are not crowded at mj 
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hour of the day. The buildings, public and private, are what 
would be usually called elegant, and multitudes of them are 
decidedly so- It is laid out with much regularity into streets, 
squares, courts, crescents and places — the latter of circular form 
and adorned in the area with groves of trees. Many of these 
New Town streets are of great length, both sides entirely filled 
by dwellings and public buildings — the former of all heights, 
according to the streets in which they are located, but ranging 
from three to five storeys ; and what would otherwise wear a 
monotonous aspect is relieved by structures such as banks, &c., 
of different though not incongruous architecture. On George 
street, (next northerly and parallel with Princes,) are colossal 
pedestrian bronze statues of Pitt, Lord Melville and George 
IV. The New Town covers a very large tract — extending 
from Princes street about a mile toward Leith, and from Calton 
Hill to a distance full equal in a westerly direction. Buildings, 
generally of substantial structure, and hundreds of them princely 
abodes, cover nearly the whole boundary above given. Within 
that space are or were the town residences Sir Walter Scott, 
John Wilson and Judge Jeffrey, and those of hundreds of pro- 
fessors, clergymen, lawyers, physicians, and other literary and 
scientific men, who have earned for Edinburgh the appellation 
of Athens of the North. 

What contributes, amongst other circumstances, to make 
agreeable impressions upon visitors in Edinburgh, is the fact 
that there is free admission to places of public interest — such as 
Holyrood Palace, the Castle, the gallery of paintings and statu- 
ary, &c. There are others, where fees are expected ; but those 
usually are such as have no funds, but require a keeper to pre- 
serve the works in good order, and the fee is to effect that — 
nothing else. And there is one thing more — would that it 
could be said of all American cities — which is, (and it is a 
remark made every day by travellers without number from 
our side of the Atlantic) that throughout Scotland, a civil ques- 
tion, even if put to a day laborer or porter in the streets, or to 
6 * F. M. A. 
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a boy of ten to fifteen years of age, is almost without exception 
met by the civilest answer imaginable* 

I have spent no inconsiderable amount of time in the New 
Town, along its streets, and within its gallery of paintings and 
statuary, in the antiquarian hall, and reading room, (where one 
can sit the day out and read papers from all parts of the king- 
dom, for a penny paid at the door ;) but a tour in the Old Town 
on a visit to and including Holyrood Palace, thence through the 
Canongate along to High Street, and thence to the Castle, 
should be omitted by no one. If he do, he has dropped a very 
important stitch in his work. It is in the Old Town, even with 
its repulsive sights of poverty, that the more interesting objects 
in Edinburgh are seen : the Holyrood Palace ; the Castle ; 
John Knox's house, with his effigy sculptured on the wall next 
the street ; the old St. Giles Cathedral ; Heriot's Hospital, (the 
jeweller who founded it, — called "jingling Geordie," in The 
Fortunes of Nigel ;) the Parliament House ; Court Houses ; the 
Advocates' Library — ^by no means all law books, and other places 
for which Edinburgh is memorable. 

It is, in fact, almost wholly within the Old Town that are 
situated objects around which the memories of men have been 
clustering from a period too remote for the research of those 
now on the stage. Indeed, there is enough in Holyrood Palace 
alone — the ancient abode of kings, and where occurred revelry, 
marriage, festivities, plots, murders, deaths and burials, hun- 
dreds of years ago — to impart all but perpetual celebrity to the 
old portion of Edinburgh. 

Visitors pass into the palace between two bare-legged sol- 
diers, in semi-highland costume, standing sentry at the door, 
and are very civilly, and expeditiously, too, unless they hold 
back, taken through such portions of the interior as are open to 
the public. Amongst the company at the door when we arriv- 
ed, however, was a middle-aged man, whose immense Jewish 
beard, sharp eye, and somewhat unique but good apparel, pro- 
claimed that he went to scrutinize matters a little at his leisure ; 
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and througli his moderate movements we were afforded ample 
time to read as many ancient inscriptions as we chose, and see 
all the old tapestry, furniture, imperial beds, carved work, can- 
delabras, helmets, &c., which abound in and near the room oc- 
cupied by the unfortunate Mary. Not so with a company of 
four gentlemen and two ladies, just after us, who were "done 
up" in a quarter the time, and sent off probably satisfied at that 

The Abbey of Holyrood House, into which* we were first 
taken, is now roofless, and probably may be classed among the 
good specimens of a " beautiful ruin." It was founded in the 
year 1128 by David the First. It is immediately behind the 
palace, and little remains but the walls. Tomb stones compose 
the floor, the inscriptions upon which are in many instances 
literally effaced by the feet of the thousands who have trodden 
upon them. It was fitted up by Charles the First as a royal 
chapel, and he himself was crowned here in 1633. James 
the Second (VII. of Scotland,) afterwards converted it into a 
place for Catholic worship. The roof fell in 1768, crushing the 
pillars, portions of which remain until now in upright position ; 
since which it has been suffered to abide its time, until it has be- 
come a place in which birds make their nests and rear their 
young. In one corner are the dust of David II., James II., 
James V., and Magdalen his Queen, Lord Darn ley, and others 
who figured in Scottish history. 

The apartments of Mary, and the bed, canopy and furniture, 
remain just as when last occupied by her ; and all the articles 
in the room, amongst which is a chair covered with tapestry 
wrought by her, are preserved in as good state as the lapse of 
time and its destroying tooth will admit. Visitors remain 
longer here than in any of the apartments. The conductor, as 
have all others before her through at least an hundred years, 
pretend to point out stains made by the blood of Mary's Italian 
secretary, Rizzio, when dragged from her apartment and slain 
at the instigation of Lord Darnley. 

From this portion of the Palace visitors are conducted to the 
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picture gallery, 150 feet long by 27 wide, on the oaken and 
highly polished ceiling of which are suspended what purport 
to be portraits of the kings of Scotland from B. C. 327 onward 
to the last of the Stuarts. 

Hoiyrood was repaired in 1822, just prior to the visit of 
George IV., and since then its walls have had farther sums 
expended upon them. And again now, work is being done 
against the arrival of Queen Victoria on the 29th inst. 

Emerging from this interesting structure, and working a little 
westward, the pedestrian soon reaches the Canongate, which, 
with High street, form a direct course from Hoiyrood to the 
Castle, a mile distant. To go through this highway may en- 
danger a suit of clothes ; but the work must be done, or Edin- 
burgh has been imperfectly seen. In the New Town you can 
almost see how people live ; here you can only see where, and 
that may help a person to be better reconciled to the dispen- 
sations of Providence in his own behalf. 

The Canongate and High street are of the more ancient 
portion of the city. Within them, but especially the lat- 
ter, are enormous stone structures, (indeed all Edinburgh is 
stone,) the rear of which is against the valley between the Old 
and New Town. These buildings are of great depth as well 
as height, looking as if erected for the abode of giants ; and 
within them, and perched amongst them, are courts, with hovels 
ranged around. These dens are reached by what are called 
closes ; a close being a narrow, damp, clammy, filthy, dark pas- 
sage, about five feet wide, and differing in height from six feet 
to eight. These entrances abound along the Canongate and 
High street, and indeed in other parts of the Old Town. Some 
of them look absolutely frightful, and all of them revolting in 
the last degree. Beside the thousands who, when one weary 
day is ended, go down these valleys of the shadow of death, 
other thousands clamber up beneath ten storey attics over stairs 
of break-neck steepness, and get into heaps of straw, to issue 
again at the morrow's dawn, descend from their mountain 
heights, and seek sustenance where they can. 
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Gro along the Canongate and the lower part of High street 
anj hour of a pleasant day, and thousands of these beings 
throng the way ; and although ten-fold more intemperance, and 
an excess of profanity in the same degree, may be found within 
equal space at the Five Points in New- York, yet the same 
destitution is not seen, probably, in any American city. Near 
the Toombs in New- York, reeking debauchery is peering out 
from every window and door, and the smoke and stench and 
fires of hell are coming up from cellars along the streets. But 
here it is more especially filth and poverty that salute sight 
and sense ; for, from some cause, the revolting wickedness seen 
through all those localities of New- York inhabited by the lowest 
classes of people, is not visible, at least by daylight, in Edin- 
burgh. 

But without dwelling on a subject which cannot afford pleas- 
ure, I remark that no visitor in Edinburgh will omit the Old 
Town, and can find no object there with which better to con- 
clude his sight-seeing than the Castle. Visitors are admitted 
within its walls with no pass, and have no fee to pay ; but to go 
into the room containing the regalia of the Scottish sovereigns, 
and that where Mary gave birth to James the First, a gratui- 
tous pass is obtained at the office of the Lord Provost, City 
Chambers, Old Town. 

From the Castle is had a perfect view of Edinburgh and the 
surrounding country, over territory full thirty miles from side 
to side. It is, perhaps, no more pleasing than the view from 
the Massachusetts State House, but as there are here bolder 
features in the prospect, it is made more impressive. Off north- 
east is the Firth of Forth, its broad surface dotted with various 
craft propelled by oars, wind or steam ; and beyond it, and far 
in the north-west, are broad fields, white now for harvest, and 
groves of forest trees, the foliage luxuriant as with us in June. 
Beyond are the acclivities known as the Lammermoors, the 
Ochils and the Grampians ; south-west are the Pentland Hills, 
large wheat-fields scattered all along hence to their base, inter- 
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spersed by parks of oaks, and the residences of people of wealth. 
Directly under the Castle are the New and Old Town — ^the one 
composed of long rows, miles in length, of elegant private re- 
sidences, interspersed with spires and monuments. Beyond the 
New Town is Calton Hill, and farther on, the Salisbury Crag, 
surmounted by the bold, impressive, conical mound, called 
Arthur Seat, — a noble object in the view, looking like a giant 
presiding over the city and all its people. 

The room in the castle containing the Regalia of Scotland, is 
circular, contains no windows, and the walls and roof are of pol- 
ished oak. About 25 people can be convened at once^ and 
about 30,000 are admitted annually. The regalia is arranged 
upon an oblong white marble table, and consists of the crown, 
(worn by Scottish sovereigns from the time of Robert Bruce ;) 
the sWord, the mace of the lord treasurer, and the coronation 
jewels. There are four gas lights burning around the table, 
the rays of which are thrown upon the jewels by reflectors, and 
a delicate but strong iron railing surrounds the table. The his- 
tory of the regalia makes a pamphlet of several pages, but 
would be of little or no interest to your readers. 

— But my letter is long enough to be drawing to a close, 
although there is enough in Edinburgh by which people might, 
were the subject in proper hands, be entertained a twelve 
month. I have done what is in my power, and take leave of 
the interesting city, — the recollection of it, however, to remain, 
I trust, upon the mind through all the days I may live on the 
earth. 
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LETTER No. 8. 

Petbkborough, August 27, 1850. 

One of the most noticeable circumstances connected with 
rail travel in England, and which, beside contributing to the 
comfort of travellers, greatly facilitates business, is this, that 
all idlers and rowdies are excluded from the stations. Gro to a 
station where several rail lines centre, and whence trains are 
departing every few minutes, and notwithstanding multitudes 
are coming and going, there is very little of what is called /t«« 
about^'the whole operation. Many station houses are enclosed 
in substantial fences of stone or iron, and within these enclos- 
ures are admitted such as appear to have business. Carriages 
come, the passengers alight, and the coaches move off. Men 
and women, luggage in hand, also walk in, but all such as ap- 
pear tp be strolling up to booking-offices and over the platform 
as idlers, are brought up at once by the station hands or the 
police, and sent away unless they give a satisfactory account of 
themselves. Were it otherwise, say in Liverpool, Edinburgh 
or London, il is very easy to discern what would be the conse- 
quences. 

As in the streets of cities and towns, so at rail stations : all 
suitable questions to agents about the premises are politely an- 
swered ; and a stranger cannot get along without interrogating 
the hands there employed. As a matter both of economy and 
convenience, some stationsmre the diverging point for several 
roads, and for these there are not only separate booking-offices, 
but different desks in the same office, for sale of the several 
classes of tickets — 1st, 2d, and 3d. As only a few minutes 
are appropriated to the sSile of places by a given train, and as, 
if the approaching train have comparatively few vacant places, 
passengers take precedence according to the numbers of their 
tickets, there is an inducement, when a person reaches the sta- 
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tion, to let as little time as possible run to waste. But if he 
look out for himself, and see his luggage in its proper place, he 
may go all over England, and sustain neither loss nor detention. 
They transact business at the stations with much rapidity, but 
all comes out right if travellers are vigilant in procuring tick- 
ets and attending to their effects. 

In the matter of expense of travelling " by rail," it is largely 
in adyance of that mode of conveyance in at least the northern 
part of the United States. First class tickets are more than 
thrice as high over a given distance as with us, and second class 
tickets twice as high as our first class. In first class cars ride 
the nobility, the aristocracy, and men of abundant means, to- 
gether with people who are silly enough to wish to pass them- 
selves off for nobility, or aristocracy, or as possessed of ample 
resources. 

There is a difference in the price of the several classes of 
tickets on the same road, whether it be an express, a mail, or 
a government train. Every road is by its charter obliged to 
provide conveyance, by one or more of its trains, daily, for 
passengers at a penny per mile, which is very near the price 
per mile from Concord to Boston, in the comfortable and ele- 
gant cars over that line ; and hence what are called govern- 
ment trains. In the third class cars of a government train the 
corporation provide a place for such as desire to avail them- 
selves of the reservation in the charter. Some of these are 
not only open cars, but have no seats. These trains stop at all 
way stations, while the mail trains check up only at the promi- 
nent ones, and the express at few «r none. Between a first 
and second class ticket in an express, and a first or second class 
ticket in a government train, there is considerable difference in 
price. 

The royal household travel in a special train — the car or cars 
being the only ones composing the train, and are never employ- 
ed for any other purpose. 

There are no checks in use, as with us ; at least, I have not 
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had one, or seen one in possession of others, in travelling about 
one thousand miles, in stages varying from ten to one hundred 
miles. The ticket purchased, say in London, for Edinburgh, 
420 miles, is not surrendered until at the end of the journey. 
The guard, (called conductor with us,) or the station hands, go 
to the several car doors or widows, before a train moves, and 
very politely request passengers to exhibit their tickets, and 
this process is occasionally repeated on the road. On some 
roads the train is stopped before reaching the station house, and 
the tickets collected. At others they are surrendered as you 
pass out the station gate. 

The cars are all what used with us to be called short cars, 
and the best of them no better than the best on New-England 
roads. Some of the tunnels passed through seem all but inter- 
minable, — as if daylight would never again greet the eye. 
Indeed, the famous Thames Tunnel is no longer the novel struc- 
ture it once was, since those constructed for rail passage are so 
much longer. Beside very long tunnels, very great expense 
was incurred in bank walls of great height, laid in mortar ; ce- 
mented water-courses, for great distances ; massive bridges, and 
viaducts of giddy height ; stone fences, iron fences, and hedge 
fences ; so that rail property, with fares twice and thrice as high 
as with us, is far less productive than in the United States. 

English inns, or hotels, are conducted, as you know, in some 
respects differently from such establishments in the United 
States. Hotel charges — as is the case with most expenses here 
— are greater than in the United States ; and still, their keep- 
ers do no better, if so well as with us, by reason of enormous 
taxation and the higher prige of provision. There is no book- 
ing names at an English inn, and you may go, if you choose, 
tncoff, from Dan to Beersheba : travellers being known as " the 
gentleman in No. 19," or "the gentleman and his family in 
No. 92." And, indeed, you will not know the name of your 
host or hostess, in a multitude of cases : the house only bein<r 
apparent, as the Waterloo, the Adelphi, the Mostyn Arms, tha 

7 F. M. A. 
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Bull in Mouth, the Tavistock, the Four Swans, the Royal Oak, 
&c. The hotels almost invariably have printed bill heads, on 
which often is a device of the royaJ oak, the four swans, or what- 
ever becomes appropriate to the name of the inn. Some houses 
are conducted by ladies, either widows of previous owners, or 
entered upon as they would open a dry goods or millinery 
shop ; and the names of ladies are seen as proprietors upon 
hackney coaches and heavy drays, in Liverpool and London. 
A Liverpool newspaper has in its imprint the name of the 
widow of a recent owner of the establishment. I have in Eng- 
land been at no apparently better regulated inn than one con- 
ducted by a lady, in the ancient city of York, where the clerk, 
chambermaids and hostlers received their directions at the office 
from her, and all moved along in their several spheres as me- 
thodically as soldiers under a skilful general ; and still she 
seemed to maintain the propriety of the female character, al- 
though engaged in business which with us would be thought at 
least unsuitable for that sex. At an excellent house in Liver- 
pool, the business of the desk was transacted by a young lady 
of 20 to 25 years of age ; and it would be no every-day matter 
to find a clerk in a banking house or counting room who could 
perform the duty of making charges and copying them into 
bills in a better hand or with such dexterity as she. 

Families at an English inn eat by themselves ; so, indeed, do 
many single gentlemen ; not in what is called the commercial, 
or travellers' room, but in other apartments — so you can form 
no conclusion as to the number of people in the house with 
you. The usual and less expensive mode, however, and that 
adopted by most gentlemen unaccompanied by females, — at any 
rate, by all who wish to get along with reasonable economy, — 
is to take their meals in the common room, over which are 
spread tables in number corresponding to the business of the 
establishment, at which tables are seats, usually for from one 
to four persons. You order what you wish, but the ch^per 
way is to ask for nothing out of the ordinary range of every- 
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day preparation — which, by the way, is good enough for all 
but epicures — an English inn, even in the interior towns, being 
usually ready to supply all the reasonable wants of the travel- 
ler. The breakfast of an Englishman consists of a cup of 
coffee, a thin slice of cold meat, a bit of bread, and the London 
Times ; while for dinner, at 4 or 5 o'clock, P. M. he prepares 
himself for a prodigious effort. At our hotel in London I 
heard the waiter ask, " What will you take for breakfast, this 
morning, Mr. Jones ?" " Give me," said the gentleman, " a 
cup of coffee, a thin slice of ham, some dry toast, and The 
Times or Morning Chronicle." There are here only two meals 
a day ; one in fact for an Englishman ; his breakfast being 
merely a preface — something with which to " stay his stomach 
until he can get up to Esq. Barber's" — a term once in use in 
New-Hampshire by beggars when on their way toward the 
abode of a gentleman given to hospitality. 

There are three officials to be paid at an English inn — the 
chambermaid, waiter, and hoots. The latter term, so far from 
being one of reproach, is the recognized name, and the bells 
are marked accordingly ; " waiter," " chambebmaid," and 
** BOOTS," being engraven on brass plates and inserted just be- 
low the bell pulls. While at Edinburgh I had occasion to ad- 
dress, in my room, the servant whom I thought the one having 
charge of the boot and shoe department, something being due 
from myself to that official ; and, framing my enquiry in a way 
I thought least likely to give offence, I asked if he had charge 
of the boots and shoes. My deference, even for one in menial 
position, was, I found, all needless, for he immediately replied, 
" lam Boots, Sir.** I paid the shillings, and with a bow he 
left the room. 

There seems to be no inflexible scale by which to be governed in 
meeting these several claims ; but if you remain only for a day 
and night, a shilling (24 cents American money,) to each of 
three servants, seems to be expected ; if several days, (yd. a day 
to each will do. At some hotels these charges are incorporated 
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within the bill. That, however, does not perhaps lessen the 
amount, although a more agreeable process for the traveller. 
But the wire edge at least of this custom is somewhat worn 
away as you come in contact with it ; for the utmost attention 
is usually bestowed upon travellers, and even their wants anti- 
cipated at well regulated houses. Go into your room, to shave, 
(Englishmen generally shave themselves,) or to wash the face 
and hands, and change the dress before going abroad, and on 
your return every thing is right. Do your boots need new sol- 
ing, your trunk to be mended, or is there a rent in your coat, 
pass them over to the waiter or boots, and dismiss all farther 
care about them. When returned, the charges are paid at the 
desk, carried to your account, and the articles carefully placed 
in your room. Is a cab wanted, just name your wish to the 
waiter, and the vehicle is soon at the door, the steps down and 
the driver in attitude to tip his hat as you pass across the pave- 
ment to enter his carriage. Thus, although you are paying well 
for attention, you have at least the consolation of knowing that 
all travellers in England are subjected to the same custom, and 
that the money goes into the hands of persons who seem to do 
all in their power to make your stay comfortable. You do not 
pay the forty shillings, and be hanged besides ; but for your 
money are treated in a way which at least is some alleviation 
of a custom that to Americans is quite annoying. 

The servants at English inns dress with neatness, and in 
some houses in the best apparel : nice black suits and white 
neck ties. The bills are conveyed to guests on a silver plate, 
and the gold or silver money with which to pay them carried 
to the desk in the same vessel. Chambermaids, too, instead of 
being clad is if last from a cobwebbed garret, their clothing 
as if flung upon them, and heads as if untouched by a comb 
for many days, are neatly, and oftentimes somewhat handsome- 
ly clad, when engaged in household duties. Many of them 
wear caps white as new fallen snow. Even " boots," who prob- 
ably ranks lowest in the scale of household servants, is fre- 
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qaentlj no sloven in apparel, and not by any means destitute 
of good manners. 

— I do not know that this letter is convejing any thing novel 
to jour readers, bat as it is from one with whom many of l^etti 
are acquainted, it may interest for a few moments, afler they 
shall have finished dinner or supper, and are picking their 
teeth or smoking their pipes. I will finish it by writing some- 
thing brief of the face of the country and the appearance of 
the fields from Edinburgh hitherward — a distance of more than 
three hundred miles. 

While there is much that is very beautiful in English land- 
scape, I have seen very little which even approaches the bold- 
ness and grandeur of the mountain district in our good State of 
New-Hampshire. The famous Salisbury Crag, near Edinburgh, 
around the base of which the rail train swept as we lefl the 
city, although pleasing to the eye, and full of historic interest 
to Scotsmen — dear to them as the mountains around Jerusalem 
to a citizen of Judea — is nothing near so grand as even any 
naonntain composing the Sandwich range ; and if such an em- 
inence as Cochorua Peak could be set down in the centre of 
some of the plains over which I passed yesterday from York 
to Peterborough, half England would run mad with eztasy. 
For twenty miles of that journey, and I do not know but it 
may be said Mtj, the way is nearly as level as Merrimack 
river intervale. But along such routes agricultural operations 
are carried on in a way to excite admiration. Indeed, it is a 
matter of necessity that every acre here be made to do its best, 
since a redundant population people a kingdom small in terri- 
torial limits. 

It is the height of wheat harvest, and as favorable weather 
for that work as is had in this fickle climate. In large wheat 
fields passed yesterday, there were male and female laborers at 
work, in some instances as many as thirty to fifty in a field ; 
and before such a host, as may readily be supposed, the golden 
grain was rapidly gathered into sheaves. It is not, as with m, 
7 * p. M. A. 
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put into barns, but, when sufficiently dry, made into stacks, and 
the stacks thatched with oat straw. And as in Judean history, 
80 here now, in fields reaped and raked, gleaners may be seen — 
decrepid men, aged women, and children — who abound along 
the roadside at evening, going home with wisps of greater or 
less size, according to the strength for toil, or the industry of 
the gleaner. 

But my two sheets are full, and I close. 



LETTER No. 9. 



London, September 2, 1850. 

The author of a work entitled " New- York in Slices," in a 
chapter I think on eating-houses, says that at the establishment 
known as " Delmonico's," two things are absolutely necessary — 
money, and French. *The traveller in London, beside money, 
must have a good map, and firm health. 

The city, when looked upon in a mass, say from the summit 
upon St. Paul's Church, from the Duke of York's Column or 
Pimlico Hill, will be appalled at its immensity — that is, if re- 
garding it as a place which he must thoroughly explore ; but 
when it be considered like other large cities — with compara- 
tively few great objects to be visited, and those reached, or 
nearly so, by the uncounted omnibusses constantly plying the 
chief thoroughfares, — his work becomes a matter somewhat 
easily managed, although not without diligence, and such bodily 
toil as will impart good digestion and bring sound sleep at 
night. 

I do not know how I can better convey a correct idea of 
the limits of London than by asking the reader to imagine him- 
self in the dome of the New-Hampshire State House, with a 
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city before him of boundaries commencing at Fisherville for a 
northern line ; passing thence over upon Oak Hill, thence along 
the Loudon and Chichester town lines to Buck-Street, in Pem- 
broke — thence to Hooksett — thence westward some four miles 
— ^thence northerly, to the bound named as the starting point. 
He must then fill that space with streets of ample breadth, and 
lanes dark, narrow and dirty ; with churches, palaces, parks, 
hospitals, and triumphal columns. Across the Merrimack let 
him imagine there are seven massive bridges, over which con- 
stantly pour a tide of human beings, each but a drop in the 
ocean of life, but each having his or her friends on earth, each 
with his or her ills to endure or happiness to enjoy, ere the end 
of life's journey be attained, and the drop mingle with the ocean 
of eternity. Over the surface of the stream he must spread 
fleets of river craft, — steamers, boats, barges — laden to the 
brim with merchandize or passengers up and down the river, 
and below London bridge — the easternmost of the seven — look 
for only the beginning of shipping, for no vessels with masts 
come higher up the river than London bridge, which, although 
high up the city, is, nevertheless, three miles east of the houses 
of Parliament. Within the space indicated, let him fancy that 
miracles of riches and mountains of luxury are collected ; 
princely abodes and filthy dens ; streets, the warehouses along 
which are filled with the wealth of every clime ; shops, in the 
windows of which are displayed vessels of silver and gold ; 
fltuffs of richest fabric ; books in the most costly and elaborate 
bindings ; and other naiTow, grimmy, dark lanes, filled with 
old clothes, decrepid men, and women and children in most 
abject condition. Along the most spacious of these streets roll 
the sons of Dives, every want supplied, every wish answered 
that money can serve ; while in others are thousands drinking at 
the cup of affliction from their cradles to their graves. "Within 
the large area indicated at the beginning of this paragraph, let 
the reader imagine (what is true of London) that more than 
two millions of human beings dwell — ^about the combined pop- 
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uladon of Massachusetts, Vermont, Maine and New-Hamp- 
shire^-and the din and roar which comes up into the air at mid- 
daj from such a mass, engaged in the various pursuits of life, 
can be easily imagined. 

But besides the area indicated above, it must be remembered 
that b^ond the fancied boundaries I have assigned for London, 
dwell a dense population, the outer circle of which maj be set 
down for towns adjacent to Concord; along to Gilmanton 
Comer, Salisbury, Contoocookville, Weare, Manchester, Deer- 
field and Pittsfield ; in streets like the outer ones in London 
itself, in which are busy thousands, and at the windows of which 
are displayed wares and merchandize nearly as plentifully as in 
the city proper. Indeed, one may go all of twenty miles from 
the real corporate limits of the old city of London, and still find 
himself in populous places, and that he has hardly reached the 
country. 

It is stated above that even London, great as it is, has com- 
paratively few objects worthy of detaining a traveller. Such, 
indeed, is the case with all cities, however large they be ; for 
there are in all hundreds, and perhaps in London one thousand 
streets, where the traveller would discover nothing new, and 
weary himself to no avail in visiting them. But to see objects 
of engrossing interest in London, and not observe which would 
be an unwarrantable oversight, a large space is to be traversed. 
This must be done partly on foot ; but it is a saving of time 
and strength, and therefore of money, to do the residue by 
the ^ buss," as they style the long vehicles plying through the 
chief streets here as in New- York and Boston. 

The objects which should be seen are the Parks, such tho- 
roughfiares as Regent Street, Piccadilly, Saint James Street, 
Oxford Street, Pall Mall, the Strand, Fleet Street, and onward 
to Ludgate Hill, past St. Paul's, and thence to the Post-OflSce, 
the Bank of England, and the Exchange ; Westminster Abbey ; 
the Tower, (one of the most memorable structures in Europe :) 
the Column commemorative of the Great Fire in 1666; the 
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British Museum ; tbe National Gallery ; the Houses of Parlia- # 
ment ; Guildhall, (who has not, when in childhood, heard of 
Gog and Magog ?) St. PauFs Cathedral ; Buchingham Palace, 
(to see, however, only the exterior ;) the Club Houses, (exterior) 
rivalling in splendor the palaces; the Horse Guards; the 
Zoological Gardens; Trafalgar Square; the Thames Tunnel, 
(if the traveller has not gone through enough rail tunnels be- 
fore reaching London ;) and a water excursion from London 
Bridge to Westminster Bridge (the latter near the houses of 
Parliament,) will give the panorama of a very considerable part 
of London, and should not be omitted. Besides ; the banks of 
the Thames, far down and far above the city, are covered with 
places of attraction, many of which, such as Hampton Court, 
Richmond, Twickenham, Kew and Windsor, above the city, 
and Woolwich, Greenwich, &c., below, can hardly be omitted. 

It is now dead low tide in London ; which is to say, " London 
is out of town" — that part of the population who give tone to 
the fashions being scattered to the four winds, and rambling 
through parks, coursing over fields, and sailing across inland 
waters, from Portsmouth to Loch Lomond ; still, there is 
through all the chief streets a rushing, dashing, plunging crowd, 
from morning until night; and even in portions of London 
which are the chosen walks and resorts of nobility and aristoc- 
racy, there is still no mean display. 

A very long and very interesting route in the city — (I use the 
word city in a general sense, for the real city does not embrace 
more than a fifth of what is called London) — a line of travel 
along which are situated a large number of the more interest- 
ing objects, commences at Hyde Park Gate, and ends at the 
Tower. This entire line is not far from four miles — a good 
day's work, through and back, without entering a single public 
building. Within this route, not to name a multitude of lesser 
objects, are Apsley House, (the residence of the Duke of Wel- 
lington ;) Buckingham Palace, (the town residence of the 
Queen;) Green Park, St. James Park, St. James Palace, 
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Regent Street, (the great shopping street of the wealthy;) St. 
James Street, New Bond Street, Pall Mall, and other West- 
End palace-looking thoroughfares ; the Duke of York's Column 
the Horse Guards ; Whitehall ; the Houses of Parliament 
Westminster Abbey; the Club Houses; Westminster Hall 
Somerset House ; The Treasury, and Trafalgar Square 
Northumberland House ; Temple Bar, St. PauFs church, the 
Post Office, Bank of England, Royal Exchange, East-India 
House, Custom House, the Pillar commemorative of the de- 
vastating fire of 1666, thence to the Tower, of bloody memory, 
and thence to the Tunnel beneath the Thames. 

There are few if any of your readers who have not witness- 
ed the sudden break up of the ice on some considerable New- 
England stream, after a powerful rain in mid-winter ; — ^ice made 
thick with the rigor of a northern climate, and therefore invest- 
ed with great destructive power when broken into fragments, 
and sent dashing and plunging downward by the sudden rise of 
water. The traveller from New-England will be reminded of 
such occurrences in nature as he passes over many portions of 
the route laid down above. All along the more spacious streets 
west of Trafalgar Square — a great central point — there is 
ample scope and verge for the ten thousand vehicles and hun- 
dreds of thousands of people constantly in motion, but when the 
rushing tide is setting up and down the Strand, Fleet Street, 
Ludgate Hill, Cheapside, and other centres of travel in the 
older portions of London, the overwhelming mass is not unlike 
the rush of ice, floodwood and water down a New-England 
stream, gorged to its banks in a winter fresh. In these choak- 
ed-up streets may be seen every description of human beings, 
every variety of beast of burden, from a donkey to Atlantean 
dray-horses, six of which appear large enough and strong enough 
to move Red Hill at one pull into Winnepiseogee Lake ; every 
variety of merchandize on wheels ; every variety, (to speak 
with poetic license,) of the human face divine — Jews, Elamites, 
Englishmen, dwellers in Mesopotamia, Parthians, Frenchmen, 
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Indians, Africans, Yankees, Scythians, and every description 
of dog, fish, fowl, or creeping thing. 

But notwithstanding this rush in the chief streets of London, 
there is the utmost order even in what appears confusion. Oc- 
casionally a drayman or omnibus driver meets with some obsta- 
cle ; — a pile of paving materials is in the way, or a horse be- 
comes restive. Instantly the procession of wheel carriages is 
checked for a moment, and a line is quickly formed, embracing 
perhaps ^^j vehicles, and the number rapidly increasing ; but 
instead of those in the rear hallooing and swearing at those 
ahead, all is quiet as a funeral procession — because all know 
that no unnecessary delay will take place, and that if they be 
turbulent the police will take them in hand. Soon, all go along 
as before. 

As in other large cities, so preeminently in London, the ap- 
pearance of people is different in different parts of the metrop- 
olis. I have spoken of Kegent street, Hyde Park Corner, St 
James and Green Parks, and the more westerly portions of 
London generally, as localities where fashionable people, so 
called, most do congregate. Regent Street is lined with prince- 
ly shops, where people of abundant means (the sovereign and 
her household, and lords, dukes, duchesses, and other nobility 
and gentry) do their shopping. Our country at some day, the 
way people seem to be going on, may have streets and shops 
like this and other West End streets ; but nothing on our side 
the water is so splendid as Regent Street, said to be unsurpass- 
ed by no similar street in^urope. The architecture of the 
buildings, and the brilliant merchandise displayed behind enor- 
mous plate glass windows, is no where else in London to be 
seen as in Regent Street. In this and similar West End local- 
ities, a far different class fill the streets, in splendid carriages or 
on foot, from what is seen along the Strand and thence to St. 
Paul's ; a far different class east of St. Paul's from what is seen 
west of it. All along the Strand, Fleet Street, Ludgate Hill, 
St. Paul's Churchyard, &c. the rush is of a miscellaneous 
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character ; but east of the Post-Office and the Exchange we 
come amongst men called commercial — for the commercial part 
of London, (using the word commercial in a restricted sense) — 
is about four miles from Hyde Park, and that park is by no 
means the western limit of London. Away down east of the 
. Post-Office and Exchange we come upon men who walk in 
quicker step than flesh and blood up at the West End : anxious 
men, and clerks upon the jump ; fat, Dutch shipmasters ; 
swarthy Indian traders ; men with sallow face, their livers sadly 
untuned while serving Mammon in deadly climes ; men with 
pitted faces ; long-bearded Israelites, whose zeal for gold is 
seen in every lineament of the countenance ; bankers, well to 
do in the world, and sundry ancient gentlemen, in outridered 
carriages, down town to take up their dividends, and go home 
again to dinner. 

Of the objects of interest in London I have given a list, 
which would be abridged or increased, according to the taste of 
the traveller. To such as are open to the public it costs next 
to nothing to visit — as is the case to a liberal extent throughout 
Europe. For instance : I was yesterday one of probably five 
hundred persons who made an excursion to Hampton Court, a 
former residence of English sovereigns, fourteen miles up the 
Thames, and where visitors are now permitted to stroll through 
its gardens and parks, and also into galleries containing over 
one thousand paintings, arranged in halls bearing all the finish 
and grandeur of other days. Arrived at the gate, your um- 
brellas or canes are taken, ticketed, and duplicate numbers 
handed to you, when you enjoy all the pleasure afforded by 
seeing works of art, and pay nothing. Of men at the entrance, 
who have all the benefit of the sale, you purchase what you can 
no more afford to dispense with than with the eye — a list of the 
paintings, numbered, and to which are affixed explanatory 
notes. And it is so at the British Museum, the National Gal- 
lery, Westminster Abbey, the Tower, and several other places 
of deep interest. To go over St. PauFs, including the ascent 
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to the ball, 372 feet from the pavement, costs about a dollar ; 
into the Zoological Gardens, where beasts, birds, amphibious 
animals, reptiles — every animal, almost, which walks, swims or 
flies — ^are arranged, in a romantic portion of Eegent's Park, 
embracing some thirty to fifty acres, in positions where their 
habits and modes of life when free, are consulted still, you pay 
1 shilling — 24 cents U. S. currency — small enough entrance 
money for all who derive satisfaction in such sights. 

There is no feature of London so agreeable as the Parks — 
the lungs of the city, as they are sometimes called — every way 
worthy of such a metropolis. Besides Regent's Park, of three 
hundred acres, and Hyde Park, of three hundred and ninety- 
three acres, there are Green Park and St. James, and a multi- 
tude of squares and gardens, at various distances apart, in many 
sections of the city. Hyde Park Gate is a great central point 
of attraction during the " fashionable season," being the way by 
which an army of equipages enter and leave the ample grounds 
there laid in walks and planted with long lines of ancient trees. 
Around this and other parks near by — Green and St. James — 
are the town residences of the nobility and gentry, as, indeed, 
in various other airy, west end localities ; and throughout that 
section, at the right time of year, the glare of sumptuous equi- 
pages, and all the pomp and circumstance created by riches, are 
seen in fullest splendor. 

— It is no uncommon thing for letter writers, on reaching 
London, to drop a stitch in their work, and say nothing of a city 
about which could be made letters it would be a winter's work 
to read. The very immensity of it is indeed suflBcient to appal 
any correspondent ; but I have thrown together one letter, and 
must leave further effort until another time. 



F. H. A. 
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LETTER No. 10. 

Brussels, (Belgium,) September 7, 1850. 

It is the work of a full day to become ready to leave Lon- 
don. In that city are ambassadors and consuls from all the 
civilized world, and it is, therefore, the place for a traveller to 
have his passport made ready for use as he reaches successive 
States and Kingdoms on the Continent. It is all — the passport 
system — a totally useless matter ; but European nations, gene- 
rally, require such papers, and unless the London Times, or some 
more powerful agency, work a reform, it will continue perhaps 
many years. In England, no passports are required, but Eng- 
land gives passports to its subjects. The Times is at work 
upon the system, and it will demolish it, if any newspaper can. 

It is the work of a day to prepare to leave London, if that 
day be spent in no other labor than procuring the necessary 
endorsements upon an American passport. Some continental 
nations require that all passports bear the vise of the ambassa- 
dor of that nation, while others require only that of their con- 
sul ; and when it is considered that the ambassadors reside west 
of Trafalgar Square, toward Hyde and Regent's Park, and 
that the consuls* offices are in secluded chambers east of St. 
Paul's and the Bank of England, a person at all familiar with 
cities and their limited business hours, and especially with dis- 
tances in London, will readily apprehend that no other matter 
of business than procuring half a dozen endorsements upon an 
American passport is no small undertaking. 

With request to be called in the morning in season to reach 
the Ostende boat at 4, A. M. — the wharf whence she was to 
depart being three miles from our lodgings — we were aroused 
at 2, and before 3 were on our way through the streets of the 
immense metropolis. The ride, although at an unpleasant hour, 
will enable whoever undertakes it to see London in one aspect 
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&ot likely to be presented to him under ordinary circumstances. 
Notwithstanding daylight had not come, large numbers of peo- 
ple were abroad ; some engaged in the laudable avocations of 
life — others in more questionable shape. Long files of men 
were at work by torches in deep trenches, laying water-pipes, 
and others repaying portions of the Strand and Fleet Street ; 
localities through which there is such a rush by day as to ren- 
der these labors inconvenient if not utterly impracticable. The 
crack of the whip of London draymen announced their ap- 
proach, and the rumble of heavy wheels even so early, along 
various streets east of St. Paul's, was an unmistakable prelude 
to the deafening noise when full day should come. Market 
people were wending their course along with cart loads of pro- 
vision necessary for the consumption of London. Long files 
of street sweepers were wielding their brooms by the brilliant 
light of the gas lamps in bright and long succession each side 
the chief streets, and making a beautiful, crescent-formed illu- 
mination over the bridges spanning the Thames. But beside 
people engaged in laudable pursuits, were multitudes of night 
prowlers — hundreds 'of whom are found in all large cities, and 
whose name in such an one as London is indeed Legion. Kob- 
ber-looking men scud along by the lamp-posts by scores, abroad 
on no just errand at such an hour, and hurrying to their dens 
for some sleep ere the morrow's sun. Abandoned women were 
yet abroad — some still able to keep their feet, and move lan- 
guidly over the pavement ; others laid down at the entrance 
way to courts and within recesses along the side-walk — the 
bright light of the gin house falling upon faces indicative of 
debauchery such as will soon deliver the subjects of it over to 
Death. Above all, however, were the watchmen — (the police 
of London are its watchmen,) — the light falling upon their 
glazed hats as they quietly paced the streets, clad in heavy 
caped over-coats — whose commands admit no appeal ; who can 
arrest probably a peer of the realm, if such a personage make 
disturbance by night; and whose numbers and energy are 
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such as to keep in subjection the turbulent materials of a great 
metropolis. 

— A steamer bound for the Continent, and just on the point 
of departing, creates a stir similar to that near a rail station. 
Some people are never ready for any undertaking of their 
lives, and are always in a hurry, too ; and the precise point at 
which to see them to best advantage is near a rail car or steam- 
er, which are not apt to wait for laggards, that they may pick 
up their shawls and knee-buckles. There were such on the 
w;harf justas the Triton was beginning to stir her paddle-wheels 
— people whose lack of promptitude is always annoying some- 
body, but who, when they are journeying by car or steamer, 
must be upon the alert, or remain behind. But in due time 
all was ready. The Englishmen's carriages and horses, with 
which to travel on the Continent, were hoisted on board by the 
crane. The dogs, too, were all cared for, although the charge 
for conveying them across the Channel be nearly S1.50 per 
head, whether a mastiff or a lap-dog. Huge piles of trunks and 
carpet bags were ticketed and sent below. The men, women, 
children, horses and dogs were all on board, and the steamer 
commenced her course down the Thames. 

A vessel proceeds the first two or three miles east of Lon- 
don Bridge just an omnibus or heavy dray moves along Fleet 
Street and the Strand, on account of shipping and river craft 
which cover the Thames. Such vessels as are not in dock, lie 
in tiers, and through space between the tiers glide every de- 
scription of craft found on the water near a vast commercial 
city. Outward and inward bound ships, barks and brigs, towed 
in or out by steam tugs ; black coal-carriers, from Newcastle 
and up that way ; steamers, from or for the Continent, or for 
Hull, Edinburgh, Dundee, and other ports on the east coast of 
England and Scotland ; hundreds of river carriers, for Black- 
wall, Woolwich, Greenwich, Margate, and other places on the 
Thames, and fleets of pilot and sail boats, innumerable as the 
frogs of Egypt, were on the bosom of the Thames. A Dundee 
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Steamer, and one for Rotterdam, were our immediate compan- 
ions from St. Catherine's wharf, beside vessels propelled by 
wind ; and, after working slowly along for two or three miles, 
full scope was obtained for paddle and sail, and all went rapidly 
and gaily down the river. 

The scenery along this great watery highway to London, over 
which is carried immense amounts of merchandize from every 
clime, is far more pleasing than up the Mersey to Liverpool ; 
and while at no point rising above the quiet beauty of Eng- 
lish landscape, is, nearly the entire distance of sixty miles, so 
agreeable as to detain voyagers upon deck. The earth, in 
many places down to the margin of the stream, is tilled with 
the care and good taste ever apparent in English husbandry ; 
and on slopes ascending from the shore a long distance inward, 
are forests nurtured with the utmost care ; within which, half 
hidden, half revealed, are the abodes of people in various con- 
ditions of life — in cottages, farm-houses, and lordly dwellings. 

Greenwich is the place of most interest of any settlement 
upon the Thames. The observatory, and the ample hospital 
for invalid seamen, are upon the right bank of the river, and in 
full view — indeed, near the margin of the Thames. Here is, I 
think, a naval school, one of the evidences of which was a min- 
iature vessel, of perhaps fifty tons burden, rigged as a man-of- 
war, in which the boys make excursions in order to become 
skilled for navigating larger ships upon more mighty waters. 
Various aged men, in dark suits and three-cornered hats, were 
promenading the spacious area along the Thames and in front 
of the hospital, some of whom doubtless daily discourse of Tra- 
falgar, Copenhagen and the Nile ; of Nelson, Collingwood and 
Howe, and of the thunder they aided in dealing out from the 
" wooden walls" of England. 

The distance to Ostende is 140 miles, and is accomplished in 
about ten hours, where the passports of travellers are taken 
and their luggage examined. It is all very civilly and expedi- 
tiously done, and, unless a person wish to remain a few hours, 
8 * p. M. A. 
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or longer, at Ostende, he may be very soon on his journey. 
Upon reaching Belgium matters assume an aspect utterly unlike 
England. Another language and a different currency are to 
be got along with. Although an independent nation, Belgium 
is only France in miniature. The money is francs and cen- 
times, and the hotel bills are in the language of France. French 
is the language spoken by the larger portion of the people of 
Ostende, although that of ancient Flanders is still in use. 
Wooden shoes are worn by the poorer classes. Milk is drawn 
into the market place in small carts, to which dogs are harness- 
ed. Donkeys abound in the streets, laden with such commodi- 
ties as are suitable for the back of beasts of no greater strength. 
The market women wear ear-rings, and make a loud clatter 
upon the pavement in their heavy wooden shoes. Bells are 
rung with the frequency peculiar to Papal countries, and Cath- 
olic ecclesiastics are seen in the streets, clad in long, black 
gowns, three-cornered hats, well polished shoes with buckles, and 
a black sash around the waist. The place contains twelve thou- 
sand inhabitants. A sea wall stays the waves of the ocean, 
and upon the beach in summer is a large collection of bathing- 
houses upon wheels ; into which people ascend by steps, ex- 
change their apparel for a bathing-gown, are drawn by a horse 
out amidst the waves, and descend into the flood. Up the 
beach is a company of wash women, at work with fire, water 
and soap, upon bathing apparel. 

Brussels, where this letter is dated, is reached by rail from 
Ostende, and the country passed through is not of much inter- 
est. At Ostende commences the practice of weighing the lug- 
gage of travellers, be it much or little, when a separate sum is 
paid for its transportation, and tickets given for it, to be pre- 
sented to the baggage master at the end of the stage. The 
Belgic flag waves from the locomotive and at way stations ; 
the guard uses a brass horn, with which at the stopping-places 
to signify to the engineer that all is ready for going ahead, and 
other circumstances attending the progress of the train have a 
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martial appearance. The chief place on the route from Os- 
tende to Brussels is Ghent, a city even now large in population, 
but sadly shrunk from its importance in other days. It is known 
in our country more particularly by the fact that it was there 
the Treaty of Peace with Great Britain was signed in 1815 — 
on the part of the United States I think by John Q. Adams, 
Henry Clay and Jonathan Russell. 

Brussels is the capital of Belgium, and here is the palace of 
king Leopold, that of the Prince of Orange, the halls of the 
national legislature, and the public departments. The city 
contains 100.000 people, and the new portion of it is located 
upon rather elevated ground, is laid out with regularity, and 
the streets lined with buildings of much elegance. It contains 
a spacious park, adorned with trees, plants and statuary, the 
whole surrounded by an elegant iron fence. Soldiers abound 
in the streets, who, in large portions of the Continent, take the 
place of the police, as appears to be the case here. 

Brussels is known amongst us for its manufacture of lace. 
This is a fabric for which ladies every where I believe have 
peculiar fondness, equalling that of the Empress Josephine for 
shawls — one hundred, it is said, being sold at auction in Mal- 
maison, after her decease ; and if some Yankee women had 
this pleasant day been walking through the streets of Brussels, 
it may be they would have utterly emptied their purses into the 
shops we saw. The fine flax used in the better laces is said to 
cost its weight in gold. Persons who spin the thread are ob- 
liged to work in rooms within which light is sparingly admit- 
ted, that they may so discipline the eye as to produce a thread 
of the finest possible texture. This, however, is for lace pur- 
chased by none but people of very abundant resources. 

The old part of Brussels is more interesting though less ele- 
gant than the new. The architecture of the buildings is pictu- 
resque, and houses once the residence of the Brabant noblesse, 
although now converted into shops for trades people, have still 
an air of ancient grandeur, being in good preservation, because 
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built of brick or stone, and are painted in cheerful though 
not dazzling color. Here are to be seen streets of houses and 
shops, of the architecture displayed in engravings on our side the 
water, with successive projections, first, second and third ; each 
succeeding one leaning farther over the pavement than the 
one below it : so that in a narrow street the upper projections 
are only a few feet apart. The feather store in Dock Square, 
Boston, is the same style, except only partially carried out. In 
the old part of the city there is a curious mixture of this Flem- 
ish architecture ; fronts of buildings decorated with various or- 
naments, and terminating in abrupt roofs, the pitch or slope of 
which is concealed from the eye as you are in front of the houses 
by highly ornamented and curious gables ; comprising a gene- 
ral effect which, from its antiquity and intricacy, will amuse a 
traveller. 

But as the chief object in coming to Brussels was to visit the 
battle-field of Waterloo, the remainder of this letter will be 
devoted to a notice of it. 

The field of Waterloo is twelve English miles from Brussels, 
in a south-east direction, and covered carriages and a driver are 
easily procured in the city. The road is through an exclusive- 
ly agricultural section of country, and of no special interest, 
save that an American traveller has opportunity to witness 
modes of transacting farm business which at home would be 
considered behind the times, and women at work in positions 
utterly at variance with our ideas of her appropriate situation 
in life : ploughs, with only one handle, or shaft — the ploughman 
giving one hand to the instrument, and with the other guiding 
the team ; women digging potatoes, pitching manure, fork in 
hand, or down upon hands and knees, in groups of ^ye to ten 
in each, the lower limbs and part of the body enveloped in a 
sack, such as those within which frugal New-Hampshire house- 
wives place their children when learning them to creep. Other 
women, young, middle aged, and even those with grey hairs, 
may be seen along the highway, or near farm buildings, carry- 
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ing upon their heads baskets laden with vegetables, wood cut 
into faggots, recently digged potatoes, and various other com- 
modities — the head being shielded by a pad, or cushion, with 
concave under surface, so as to fit the head. But as all this is 
seen in other modes in Europe, it may be dismissed for the 
present 

We were overtaken by a shower when three miles from Wa- 
terloo— (if it were ever to " rain guns," they may as reasonably 
be expected to fall there as any where) — but at Mont St. Jean 
all was fair, and remained so through the day. 

When midway between the villages of Waterloo and Mont 
St. Jean the traveller from Brussels comes in sight of the very 
large area occupied by contending troops on the memorable 
18th of June, 1815. I know not where in our State is to be 
found a section of territory resembling this ; if any where un- 
der the observation of your correspondent it is in some of the 
lower towns in the county of Rockingham, on those fertile 
lands gradually sloping toward the Atlantic. It is neither a 
level nor a very irregular surface, but undulating — broken into 
ridges of gradual rise, and with wide space between such ele- 
vations as are found — the successive ridges running in an east- 
erly and westerly direction. The position occupied by the 
English army, on the Waterloo, or northerly side of the field, 
is higher than the general surface of the vast area, although 
only a few feet above it. The entire area of what is called " the 
field of Waterloo" is in some directions about four miles from 
side to side. The front occupied by the two armies is said 
by military men to be very small 6>r so large numbers of troops ; 
but the English had a front of one mile and a half, and the 
French as much or more than that 

On reaching the field, — indeed, long before in our case, — ^tra- 
vellers are met by guides ; and to save farther annoyance it is 
about as well to engage the first applicant. Ours was Jean 
Jacques Pierson, whose name is given in the guide books as 
that of a person worthy of credence. He says he was seven- 
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teen years of age in 1815, and that he was employed by the 
French army as a guide previous to engagement. There is 
nothing in his apparent age — about 50 — to discredit him in the 
matter of being seventeen then, and his French preferences 
are strong enough to give color of truth to the second branch 
of' his assertion. We worked up two hours with him, as he 
conducted us along the English position; over to the farm 
La Huguemont ; across to La Belle Alliance ; then to the posi- 
tion whence Napoleon made his exact observations, eye glass 
in hand, during the day, and despatched his messages ; then 
to the position where such deadly havoc was made on the 
English centre, and to that occupied by the celebrated 42d 
Scotch Regiment. Here the guide made up in French panto- 
mime what he lacked in good English ; and with waving arms 
attempted to describe how ranks of men were mowed down on 
this part of the field ; his black eyes attaining even more than 
their previous lustre ; and when he came to relate with what 
ferocity the Prussian troops pursued the French, when all was 
over with them and Napoleon too, deep indignation seemed to 
add intenser blackness to them, and to give vigor to his arm and 
flexibility to his tongue. 

More than thirty years have passed down the stream of time 
since contending hosts met at Waterloo, and made it a field of 
blood, the memory of which will not soon fade away. In that 
time most of the prominent warriors then engaged here have 
passed off the stage. Six years after the battle, the mightiest 
of them all — to whom, by an inexplicable operation of the mind, 
men attached themselves even when they knew he was making 
them the instruments of enormous wrong upon the human 
race— died at St. Helena, the word army being, in the deliri- 
um of death, the last audible one which came from his lips. 
Ney, " the bravest of the brave," came to an end too painful 
for contemplation. Field Marshal Blucher, the " drunken hus- 
sar," died from the effect of brandy and overwhelming dinners. 
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I think in 1817. Marshal Grouchy — not indeed in the battle, 
but his name always connected with it — lived up to one or two 
years ago, with a degree of reproach rightfully or wrongfully 
ever resting upon him; and other marshals of the Empire, 
present at Waterloo, are no more. Of the rank and file, thou- 
sands who survived the battle have since gone down to the 
grave, and multitudes who still live will carry to the tomb the 
wounds here received. Two prominent men, however, still 
exist, in extreme old age : — Prince Mettemich, who, although 
perhaps never in sight of a battle, exercised all but omnipotent 
influence upon the movement of armies ; and the Duke of Wel- 
lington, who, at 82 years of age, goes down, when in London, 
"with much regularity to the Horse Guards, (War Department,) 
to ascertain how powder and ball get on in the world. 

Thirty-six years have wrought great changes through the 
earth, and upon the thousands engaged in the battle of Water- 
loo, but little or none over the surface of the field. In old 
countries, centuries do not produce the mutations even of single 
years with us, and over the vast battle-field of Waterloo only 
one new farm house has been erected in all the period spoken 
of. And what were here in 1815, (so indestructible are the 
materials used in Europe for building,) are in very much the 
same condition as then. But far different was the work going 
forward over the field of Waterloo on the 6th inst., from that 
of June 18, 1815. Its broad surface was laden with sustenance 
for man and beast, or had been laden with that which had been 
gathered into barns. Husbandmen were here and there at 
work amidst hay and grain, and sheep feeding not far from 
ground where the battle raged hottest, where thousands died, 
and where- their remains lie buried. Over the field, at wide 
distances apart, were small companies of visitors, standing upon 
positions often mentioned in accounts of the battle, or travers- 
ing across the large space between one and another locality. 
The beauty of early autumn, and quiet like that of the Sabbath, 
pervaded the great field once made terrific by the shrieks of 
wounded and the groans of dying thousands of the human race. 
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** Few Frenchmen come to Waterloo," said the guide, as he 
saw companies here and there along the way we travelled. No 
men should, without praying that the depravity of man may 
never make another battle-field, and war be known no more. 

I purpose going hence to the river Rhine, and my next will 
be from the banks of that celebrated stream. 



LETTER No. 11. 



Cologne, (Rhenish Prussia,) 
September 9, 1850. 

The distance hither from Brussels is 158 miles, and is travel- 
led by rail. For some thirty of the first miles the road is over 
the surface generally found through the Low Countries ; thence 
to the Rhine is of far bolder and more agreeable appearance. 
Approaching the Prussian frontier, we come to streams and 
hills, and relief is afforded the senses after passing the monoto- 
nous plains of Belgium. Within a few miles of Aix-la-Chapelle, 
the black eagles of Prussia are seen painted at a rail station, 
where passports are collected at the car windows. At Aix they 
are given up with an obeisance from the functionary in military 
dress who takes them, and you go thence to the Rhine. 

Cologne is the point where it is usual to take steamer. It is 
a fortified city, of more than 50,000 people, and connected with 
the opposite shore by a bridge of boats. The hotels are chiefly 
upon the immediate bank of the river, and are so spacious that 
travellers can usually have apartments commanding a view of 
it and of a wide range of adjacent country. The public houses 
are called hofs ; as, the Hotel Holland, Hollander Hof; Rhine 
Hotel, Rheinischer Hof^ and others, the names of which have 
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escaped me. We reached the city on Saturday, and found the 
Hollander Hof a quiet Sabbath abode. 

There is nothing to detain a traveller long at Cologne. It is 
an old place, on the Roman highway over which came the 
legions of ancient days, to make conquests and found empires 
extending from the Imperial City to Northern Europe, and has 
experienced the mutations of many hundreds of years. Its 
chief object of interest is the Cathedral, said, by those who 
ought to know, to be one of the finest specimens of Gk)thic 
architecture in Europe ; which, however, although commenced 
in the year 1248, has never been completed. Papal countries 
are celebrated for very large and musical bells. Even on 
secular days they are rung with much frequency, and on the 
Sabbath the air is almost constantly filled with their deep, me- 
lodious tones. It was thus yesterday in Cologne ; — and above 
all was the Cathedral chime, the notes of which filled every 
street, and, reverberating over the water of the German 
Ganges, were lost on the plains or amidst the hills which line 
that imperial river. 

Cologne is known in our country for the toilet liquid made 
here ; of so exhilarating quality, and in such request, as to find 
imitators all over the civilized world. Indeed, there are said 
to be twenty-four manufacturers of the article here, while there 
is only one Jean Marie Farina. The city having no under- 
ground sewerage, and the air of course being charged with of- 
fensive odor, has given rise to the remark that Jean Marie de- 
serves a monument, after he shall have ended his useful labor. 
The poet Coleridge wrote thus of Cologne : 

Ye nymphs, who reign o'er sewers and sinks, 

The river Rhine, it is well known. 

Doth wash yonr city of Cologne ; 

But tell me, nymphs, what power divine 

Shall henceforth wash the river Rhine. 



F. M. A. 
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CoBLENTZ, September 11, 1850. 

This city is about forty miles higher up the Ehine than Co- 
logne, several steamers going up and down daily, — stopping at 
several way stations; — indeed, often checking the paddle- 
wheels, as boats, sometimes with but a single passenger, come 
off from the smaller settlements upon the margin of the stream. 
The beauties of the celebrated river Rhine do not begin to un- 
fold themselves until about fifteen miles above Cologne, when 
the cluster known as the Seven Mountains come in sight, and 
thenceforward is a constant succession of those pleasing and 
gi-and objects which cause this to be the watery highway over 
which uncounted thousands of travellers pass every year. 

At the " Hollander Hof," in Cologne, they gave us a room 
opening upon the river. It is so in Coblentz, and from the 
window is a perfect view of the stream and of the ample bills 
which skirt its opposite bank. The great Castle of Ehrenbreit- 
stein occupies the side and summit of a high, rock-bound, and 
precipitous spur of these mountains, directly opposite Coblentz. 
Admission to this, the strongest fortification in central Europe, 
is easily obtained by tickets readily granted to those who apply ; 
and having two hours remaining daylight last evening, after 
reaching Coblentz, we ascended with other travellers to the up- 
per parapet, nearly 500 feet above the surface of the river. 
The Prussian troops by whom Ehrenbreitstein is garrisoned, 
with long stemmed porcelain pipes in their mouths sufficiently 
plentiful to touch off all the cannons in Germany, apparently 
take pleasure in conducting visitors over the fortification. We 
had three of them as attendants when upon the summit, who 
were enthusiastic in deportment as they pointed out various ob- 
jects to be seen at greater or less distances up and down the 
river, and upon the Moselle, which here flows in from France, 
and fornu a junction with the Rhine. Coblentz is built upon 
a tongue of land at the point where the two streams meet ; is a 
place of 20,000 inhabitants, but contains few objects to detain a 
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traveller ; the castle, across the river, reached by a bridge of 
boats, being the prominent sight. This fortification, in the tur- 
bulent period embraced between the years 1790 and 1815, was 
an object of severe contest, and in 1799 was taken by the 
French, and the work of demolition completed, by blowing it up 
after the peace of Luneville. Since 1815 the Prussian govern- 
ment has spared no labor and expense upon it, and it is said to 
be stronger than ever. Last evening, (the sky, save where the 
sun went down, being overcast, and therefore causing the sight 
to be more splendid) — the hill side and castle were lighted with 
true eifulgence by beams from the " king of day ;" and, when 
all was dark and still, the stirring sounds from the castle band 
rang clearly out upon the surface of the Rhine and through the 
streets of Coblentz. 

Mayence, September 12, 1850. 

Another day upon the Rhine brought us hither, 56 miles from 
Coblentz. In the morning a dense, Merrimack-river-sort of 
fog hung over the river, and the expectation was entertained that 
we should go blind-folded over the section of it held in greatest 
esteem by travellers. However, it was not. so ; for ere the 
boat reached the famous castle called Stolzenfels, the fog lifted 
so much as to enable passengers to get a tolerable view of that 
conspicuous monument of feudal times, and soon afterward all 
passed off, and we had a day as good as need be wished. 

Travellers, however enthusiastic may have appeared their 
descriptions of the valley of the Rhine, have not drawn too 
bright a picture of that portion of it between Coblentz and 
Mayence. From the first named place to Bingen, the work of 
the Almighty is displayed in a way to inspire awe in man, and 
from Bingen onward in a mode which should awaken his grati- 
tude. There is a constant succession of mountain summits, 
their sides or tops frequently bearing some one of those memo- 
rials of ancient days, when men fortified themselves amidst 
castle walls, from the towers and battlements of which they 
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harled weapons upon all who made predatory excursions against 
them, from Coblentz to Bingen, at which place, if ascending the 
stream, the traveller finds the hills recede widely, and that the 
Rhine passes through a very wide and apparently very fertile 
valley. And mountains, however grand they be, will not ren- 
der it unpleasant to have a change, after being five hours 
amongst them ; so, at Bingen the eye begins to take in a wide 
and delightful range of country, laden with the products of the 
earth, and filled, like the banks of the pent-up river below, 
with objects of engrossing interest. However strange it may 
seem, going into the saloon once or twice in the course of the 
day, several gentlemen were found stowed comfortably away 
upon luxurious couches, fast asleep; possibly to go back to 
England by and by, and issue, " in two vols. 8 vo.," their travels 
up the Rhine. 

The ruins of ancient castles, in better or worse condition, 
abounding on the heights all along the Rhine, — the history and 
description of which would, however, be of little or no interest 
to your readers, — add increasing interest to the passage from 
Cologne to Mayence, and make the voyage a memorable in- 
cident in one's life. Indeed, it is the consciousness that he is 
passing over a way travelled perhaps for nearly two thousand 
years, the shores and highlands of which abound with such 
memorials are seen nearly every mile up this beautiful river, 
that awaken the chief interest in an American traveller ; for the 
Rhine, pleasing as are its shores, and majestic as are its hills, 
is altogether surpassed in size by our American Father of 
Waters, the Mississippi. But the Rhine is a beautiful stream ; 
sufficiently so to make it no marvel that from 150,000 to 
200,000 people pass over its surface in a year. " There are 
rivers," says Dr. Lieber, " whose course is longer and whose 
volume of water is greater, but none which unites almost every 
thing that can render an earthly object magnificent and charm- 
ing, in the same degree as the Rhine. As it flows down 
from the distant ridges of the Alps through fertile regions into 
the open sea, so it comes down from remote antiquity, associa- 
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ted in every age with momentous events in the history of neigh- 
boring nations. A river which presents so many recollections 
of Roman conquests and defeats ; of the chivalric exploits in 
feudal periods ; of the wars and negotiations of modem times ; 
of the coronations of emperors, whose bones repose by its side ; 
on whose borders stand the two grandest monuments of the 
noble architecture of the middle ages ; whose banks present 
every variety of wild and picturesque rocks, thick forest, fertile 
plains ; vineyards, sometimes gently sloping, sometimes perch- 
ed among lofty crags, where industry has won a domain among 
the fastnesses of nature ; whose banks are ornamented with 
populous cities, flourishing towns and villages ; castles and ruins 
with which a thousand legends are connected; * * * guch 
a river it is not surprising the Germans regard with a kind of 
reverence, and frequently call it, in poetry, King^ or Father 
Ehiner 

It is related of the German soldiers that, on returning from 
the victorious warfare against Napoleon, in 1814, so soon as the 
successive bands came in sight of the Rhine, with the burden of 
a thousand songs they made the air resound, and shouted. The 
Rhine ! The Rhine I This incident was, by the late Mrs. He- 
mans, made the subject of a piece of verse, entitled — " Song of 
the German Soldiers after Victory,^^ 

It is the Rhine 1 our mountain vineyards laving, 
I see the bright flood shine, I see the bright flood shine : 

Sing on the march, with every banner waving — 

Sing, brothers, 'tis the Rhine ! Sing, brothers, 'tis the Rhine ! 

The Rhine ! the Rhine, our own imperial River ! 

Be glory on thy track, be glory on thy track I 
We left thy shores to die or to deliver ; — 

We bear thee Freedom back, we bear thee Freedom back ! 

Hail ! hail I my childhood knew thy rush of water, 
Ev'n as my mother's song ; ev'n as my mother's song ; 

That sound went past me on the field of slaughter, 
And heart and arm grew strong ! And heart and arm grew strong I 
9 * p. M. A. 
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Roll proudly on ! —brave blood is with thee sweeping, 
Pour'd out by sons of thine, pour'd out by sons of thine, 

Where sword and spirit forth in joy were leaping, 

Like thee, victorious Rhine I Like thee, victorious Rhine ! 

Home I — Home ! — thy glad wave hath a tone of greeting, 

Thy path is by my home, thy path is by my home : 
Even now my children count the hours till meeting, 

ransom'd ones, I come I O ransom'd ones, I come ! 

Go, tell the seas that chains shall bind thee never, 
Sound on by hearth and shrine, sound on by hearth and shrine ! 

Sing through the hills, that thou art free for ever — 
Lift up thy voice, O Rhine ! Lift up thy voice, O Rhine I 

A few miles below Mayence, in the lovely, broad and fruitful 
vale which opens out on reaching Bingen, is the chateau and 
vineyard of the celebrated Austrian statesman, Mettemich, 
now living, I believe, several hundred miles hence, at or near 
Vienna. The mansion is a very prominent object on the right 
bank of the river, and about a mile from the shore, on a large 
swell of land. The vineyard is called Johannishurg, and its 
product is most esteemed of any wine produced through the en- 
tire valley. The first owners were the monks, and it was orig- 
inally attached to the abbey and convent of St. John. It was 
afterwards secularized ; was for a time, about the year 1800, 
the property of the Prince of Orange ; but, coming into posses- 
sion of Napoleon, he made it over to Marshal Kellerman. In 
1816, after the downfall of Bonaparte, it was by the Emperor 
of Austria presented to his right hand man. Prince Mettemich, 
by whom it has been held ever since. The product of the vine- 
yard of about fifty-five acres has sometimes in single years sold 
for 80,000 florins. It was about in this section of the Ehine 
that those monks resided, who, being reproved by the Pope for 
their luxurious living, and the freedom with which they drank 
wine, wrote him that they had too much of it for the mass, and 
not enough to turn their mills. 

The Rhine from Bingen to Mayence is about 2000 feet in 
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breadth, and from Mayence to Bingen there are islands of 
greater or less surface all the way. It is not usual to go by 
steamer above Mayence, although boats do run thence to Stras- 
bourg, some 70 to 80 miles. As at Cologne and Coblentz, so at 
Mayence, where this is written, the river is crossed by a bridge 
of boats; and as mention has several times been made of 
these structures, perhaps they should be spoken of more in 
detail. 

The time may come when the Ehine, wide as it is, will be 
spanned by massive bridges ; but, excepting some inconvenience 
in removing a section of these structures many times a day, to 
let steamers, rafts and river boats pass, they are a cheap and 
very agreeable mode of crossing. The boats are strongly put 
together, and made for the exclusive purpose of sustaining the 
bridge, and supporting the plank and railing. There are 
towards 75 boats under some bridges, and the one at Sti*asbourg 
has about 100. The bridge is floored, like our New-England 
bridges, with plank, and has a substantial wooden fence. At 
given distances, one of the boats is anchored, by which means 
the entire structure is kept in position, the boats heading up 
stream, and all the time adapts itself to whatever height the 
water may be. The toll for a pedestrian is very small, but its 
precise amount I cannot tell ; for, handing out a bit of German 
coin, I apparently receive in return twice as much as I give. 
The currency here has doubtless puzzled more than one Phila- 
delphia lawyer. Travellers call it all groshen, (the name of 
one denomination of it,) and when paying small sums, take out 
a handful, and trust to German honesty to pick out what is 
their due. 

Amongst the features of the Rhine are the immense rafts of 
lumber and logs, seen floating down its surface ; the product of 
remote hills, eight hundred miles from its mouth. The materi- 
als of which they are composed are worked down in single 
sticks from the almost inaccessible Alpine heights where they 
grew, and committed to some rushing mountain rivulet, when- 
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ever melting snow or rain have sufficiently swollen the stream ; 
are worked down, by tedious processes, into some recipient river, 
and thence along down are united with other collections of tim- 
ber, until, when having descended as far as Mayence, the 
aggregated work of various proprietors in the concern has 
caused the raft to become a formidable affair, worked by seve- 
ral hundred men* At Cologne one came down last week, man- 
aged by nearly two hundred people. They have the appear- 
ance of a floating village ; for they are the abode while descend- 
ing the river of those by whom they are conducted, — who eat 
and lodge in little, rudely constructed cabins, many of which are 
upon every large raft. It is steered by oarsmen in long rows 
at each end of the raft, whose movements are regulated by the 
master, standing upon a raised platform, who with arm and 
voice indicates his wishes to the men. The raftsmen are often 
accompanied by their wives, who manage their own peculiar 
department — washing clothes, and cooking the very large 
amount of food necessary for such a company. Poultry, pigs, 
and other animals are in store ; and a butcher is as inseparably 
connected with a Rhine raft as a sail-maker with a ship at sea. 
The boiler is at work night and day, and at a given signal the 
men receive their food in messes, and convey it to the part of 
the raft assigned to the particular mess. The consumption of 
provision on a voyage from the Alps to Holland is very great ; 
for the largest raft sometimes amounting to between twenty and 
thirty thousand pounds of bread ; ten to twelve thousand pounds 
of fresh, and a proportionate amount of salted meats, and but- 
ter, vegetables, &c. 

Mayence is a city of 36,000 people ; like Cologne and Coblentz, 
is on the west bank of the Rhine, and on the very margin of the 
stream. The Hofs are chiefly close to the water; of three to 
five storeys in height ; and some have several sign-boards, all of 
the same signification, but in divers language, for the benefit of 
travellers. That in which we are housed has three signs, as 
follows: « English Hotel f "Hotel de I'Angleterre ;" « Eng- 
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lischer Hof." To the horror, however, of Englishmen, spit- 
toons, cigars and pipes abound in this, as in other German inns ; 
and it is no unusual thing, and therefore, it is presumed, not 
considered a violation of the proprieties of life by those who do 
it, for a German to light his cigar at the table d'hote, even be- 
fore his associates have completed their dessert. But in spite of 
all the wine drinking and smoking in German hotels, a deal of 
substantial comfort is to be obtained in them. The English, 
finding no canopies over the beds on the continent, no curtains 
around them, and, in Germany, the feather bed upon the upper 
surface, over all the sheets and comforters, have scolded much 
about continentals hotels ; but whoever from New-Hampshire 
shall come up the Rhine, and take the Hollander Hof, in Co- 
logne, the Trois Suisses, in Coblentz, and the Englischer Hof, 
in Mayence, will be well served and at reasonable charges. - 



LETTER No. 12. 



Basle, (Switzerland,) September 17, 1850. 
It must always remain on the list of impossibilities, that 
a traveller cannot convey to his friends at home a true im- 
pression — indeed, no impression whatever — of sights continual- 
ly coming under his own eye. "Were it otherwise, few need or 
would travel, for one person could daguerreotype for millions. 
No other senses, however, take the place of the eye and the 
ear,, and it is not probable any organs will be added to the num- 
ber conferred upon our race. Sight and hearing being, there- 
fore, the senses through which impressions are conveyed to the 
mind, no one, however much he may read of nations, people, 
cities, rivers, customs, dwellings, — every object, in short, com- 
ing under observation in distant lands — can have that under- 
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Standing of them which he will when his own eje and his own 
ear have performed their office. 

But this impossibility only makes it more imperative upon 
such as have opportunity — those who are amongst objects of in- 
terest — to labor, with such faculties as they possess, to interest 
and instruct their friends beyond the sea. They cannot trans- 
fer sights and sounds to them, but they can put them in posses- 
sion of facts. They cannot place objects in such position as to 
fall upon the retina of others* eyes, but they may write how they 
appeared on their own. 

— My last letter was of the Rhine Valley so far up as May- 
ence, about 100 miles from Cologne. The space between those 
cities embraces so much of the valley as it is usual for travel- 
lers to pass by water. Steamers do go as high up as Strasbourg, 
eighty miles from Mayence. But the river, although a beauti- 
ful stream above Mayence, has no imposing scenery upon its 
banks between those cities ; still those banks are the margin of 
immense plains, laden yearly with the gifts of a munificent 
Providence — a vast harvest-field now, the product of which is 
being gathered into store-houses. 

The Rhine, as may readily be supposed, is the highway over 
which large amounts of merchandize are constantly passing in 
both directions ; and, in the season of travel, thousands of men, 
women and children go up or down every week. Boats run 
both ways several times a day, and both days we were upon the 
river had an ample company. People are often leaving the 
boats, to visit towns and objects of interest along the banks, and 
others frequently coming on board. There are several way- 
stations between Cologne and Mayence, at which boats remain 
long enough for comfortable debarkation and embarkation ; and, 
even when passing along the stream, check the paddle-wheels 
on the approach of merely a single passenger. 

The water of the Rhine moves with good rapidity between 
Cologne and Mayence, although then hundreds of miles below 
its precipitous descent in the region of the Alps. The down 
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boats, with current and steam propelling them, shot past us like 
arrows — affording brief time for German passengers in each to 
discern their friends and mutually wave handkerchiefs in token 
of recognition. Powerful steam tugs are seen frequently, either 
drawing up five to ten merchandize boats, or returning from 
various points up the stream, after having made a tug trip 
thither. Rhine rafts, passenger and tug steamers, merchandize 
boats, together with ruined castles perched five hundred to one 
thousand feet up precipitous mountain sides ; towns, vineyards 
and their terraces, people at work on the shore and up the hill 
sides ; churches ; images of the dying Saviour, within recesses 
on the margin of the stream ; all serve to keep up constant in- 
terest in people never before on the Ehine. 

The care and expense bestowed upon the precipitous hills 
skirting the river, are perceptible most of the way from Co- 
logne to Bingen — eighty miles. It is perhaps unnecessary to 
say, that nearly all these surfaces are appropriated to the 
grape culture. Through that distance — indeed, to the place 
where this is written, one hundred and seventy miles from Bin- 
gen — the vineyards bear some resemblance to fields of the 
running bean with us, except that the grape vine is not suffered 
to attain so great height. Poles, or sticks, five or six feet long, 
are set, by which the vine is supported. They stand in hills, 
like the bean. Some slopes are not so precipitous as to render 
it difficult for laborers to work. On abrupt eminences, provid- 
ed they have a right aspect toward the sun, walls are construct- 
ed — so valuable is even a steep hill side in populous countries — 
by which to gain plats upon which to plant the vines. Against 
these walls the earth is filled to the top. On the side of some 
hills, more than twenty of these walls can be counted, succeed- 
ing each other at nearly equal intervals, from the margin of the 
Rhine high up the mountain side. There are few or no fences 
between the possessions of different proprietors : some marks, 
well known to those concerned, being all that is required. The 
walls here spoken of are by no means rude structures, made 
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for a temporary purpose, but like most works in Europe, where 
reference is had to durability rather than present cost, are 
laid with exactness, and often cemented. By this process of 
constructing terraces for the vine, hundreds of thousands of 
acres, which otherwise might lie waste, are turned to the profit 
of the owners ; — whether to the advantage of mankind your 
readers can judge, when it is stated that the vineyards of the 
Rhine are all or chiefly of the grape raised for wine alone — 
producing a liquid in color like American cider. The harvest 
is late in autumn, when great numbers of men, women and 
children are required on the sides of the hills. 

The Rhine is not a transparent, neither a turbid stream. The 
expression is an appropriate one in Mrs. Hemans's Song of the 
German Soldiers, — " I see the htight flood shine.'' If com- 
posed alone of Alpine water, it might be a delicate green through 
its eight hundred mile course ; but discolored rivers flow in — 
the Mayne, the Moselle, and others. The Moselle comes in 
at Coblentz, and from the upper walls of Ehrenbreitstein Castle 
the aversion of the Rhine to mingle with the Moselle is appa- 
rent for miles below the city. At Basle, where this is written, 
the Rhine appears no more than two thirds so wide as down at 
Cologne ; but here it looks twice if not thrice as wide as the 
Merrimack at Concord ; is of very agreeable color, and moves 
on at a rapid pace in its mission of mercy to millions of hu- 
man beings between Basle and the far distant shore where it 
mingles with the sea. 

Mention has been made of the valley of the Rhine above 
Bingen, and it is not out of place here to speak of a feature in 
continental landscapes, unknown by practice in New-Hamp- 
shire, although heard of as prevailing here. This is, the ab- 
sence of all fences ; which essentially increases the satisfaction 
with which the eye rests upon large surfaces appropriated to 
agriculture. From Frankfort to Strasbourg — about eighty 
miles — the railroad has on its left, at greater or less distances, 
a range of hills and mountains. On the western side of the 
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hills as the cars approach Strasbourg, is the margin of the cel- 
ebrated Black Forest of Germany, within the deepest recesses 
of which the wild boar it is said still lives, ferocious as ever ; 
but from the right side of the cars extends a vast plain, laden 
with subsistence for man and beast. Neither at the sides of 
the railroad, nor between the possessions of thousands of peo- 
ple are there, for miles, any fences whatever. The product of 
these plains is grain, grass, flax, tobacco, garden vegetables, and 
occasionally a piece of friendly looking Indian corn ; which, 
however, is in small plats, and probably planted as an experi- 
ment On these vast plains a tree which has fallen into disre- 
pute in New-England is seen in lines of very great length — 
the tall, symmetrical Lombardy Poplar. They are seen fre- 
quently in long procession, and, as a mixture with other varie- 
ties in a landscape, produce a pleasing effect. I cannot be mis- 
taken, I think, in stating that a line of them, on a plain just 
south of Strasbourg, exceeds in length that of Main Street, in 
Concord ; and that, from Pond Hill to the South End, is called 
I think one mile and a quarter. They have attained equal and 
great height. 

As I find myself running along from paragraph to paragraph 
concerning matters in the valley of the Rhine, mention may 
as well here as any where be made of railroads in Germany, 
if so be a ride over them of no more than three hundred miles 
is sufficient to enable a person to say anything which can be 
regarded as authentic. 

Over roads I have travelled in Germany, a person is con- 
veyed as comfortably as in New-England, and more so than 
in Old. The cars are good as need be, and the speed amply 
rapid for all who do not wish to go through the world with a 
jerk. As in Belgium, so here, a martial aspect is imparted to 
the operations of the roads, in the dress of the men and the 
use of a horn. To hear these instruments at all the way sta- 
tions, as the guard by a blast announces to the engineer that 
all is ready, a New-Hampshire traveller would be ready to 

10 F. M. A. 
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imagine there had been an importation of a quantity of those 
cavalry trumpets, the discordant notes of which have probably 
died away forever, even on such memorable muster-fields as 
those in Loudon, Epsom, Pembroke and Cork. 

The men at the stations and those on the trains are very civil. 
It requires more care here than in England, for Yankees, un- 
acquainted with any language other than their mother tongue, 
to get along without detention or loss of baggage, but with due 
diligence they meet no serious difficulty. 

The German chief station-houses are substantially built, are 
spacious, and some of the waiting rooms fitted up with ele- 
gance, containing marble centre-tables, large mirrors, and luxu- 
rious chairs and couches. Spare grounds around the station- 
houses are laid into diamonds, squares and ovals, and filled with 
flowers of various and gorgeous color, — prominent amongst 
which is the dahlia of every hue. And this is so at the small- 
est stations along the road, — those mere lodges, where a half 
dozen wayfarers await the cars, being surrounded by a brilliant 
collection of flowers. These little matters would be set down 
by multitudes of Yankees as "a piece of nonsense ;" but it is 
a thousand trifles such as this by which human existence is 
made agreeable, and what otherwise might be but a wilderness 
of thorns converted into an abode in which millions of our race 
sigh that they cannot live always. 

— I turn back and read this letter, and find it is all of what 
may appear minor matters in the valley of the Ehine. Bat 
my paper is nearly covered, and nothing on its surface regard- 
ing populous places visited between Mayence and Basle. There 
is the rich, populous, and very agreeable city of Frankfort, 
where they held the Peace Convention a few weeks ago, and I 
have nothing of the soldiers who there abound ; of its cannon, 
planted in the public squares ; of the statues of Ariadne and of 
Goethe ; of the Bothschilds' chateau, a mile out of the city- 
gates, and their sleek herd of noble Hamburgh cows ; of the 
old streets in the most ancient portion of the city, going through 
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which a stranger would be justified in conjecturing he had been 
dropped into another planet ; of the elegance of its suburbs, 
and of the enchanting view from the cathedral over the vast 
champlain area around Frankfort. And there is Heidelburg, 
between Frankfort and Strasbourg, and its wonderful castle in 
ruins, worth a journey of fifty miles to see, but directly on our 
route. From this castle, high up a mountain side, an enchant- 
ing view is obtained of a beautiful, wide extent of country, off 
toward the north, the ranges of mountains known as the Oden- 
wold, and the Vosges, lying in the distant horizon — all compos- 
ing a landscape smiling as if the abode of angels instead of 
men. There is Strasbourg, too, in France, with its cathedral, 
thought by many to be the best specimen of Gothic architec- 
ture in Central Europe ; its spire ascending four hundred and 
seventy-four feet ! And there is, inside of the cathedral, the 
beautiful mechanism, known the world over — the clock — of 
which even the children in our State have read. And there 
is the statue of Guttemburg, the inventor of movable types, 
placed in a public square in Strasbourg ; and there is that also 
of Gen. Kleber, in another public square, who was killed in 
Egypt by the dagger of a fellah, in June, 1800 ; and the mon- 
ument to Marshal Dessaix, a favorite of Napoleon, on an isl- 
and in the Rhine, who is supposed to have fallen at Marengo 
the same hour in which Kleber died at Cairo. And, better 
than all in Strasbourg except the cathedral, is the impressive 
statuary erected by Louis XV. to Marshal Saxe, in the church 
of St. Thomas. This group consists of the marshal, clad in 
mail, in standing posture, but struck with death ; France, per- 
sonified by a female, with one arm raised, and placed to sup- 
port the sinking warrior, the other extended toward the figure 
of Death ; the face of the female displaying the depth of ago- 
ny, as she implores the King of Terrors, who stands by, with 
hour glass in one hand, and a sarcophagus lid raised by the 
other, to spare the marshal. The serene, majestic mien of the 
marshal ; the imploring attitude, and expression in the female 
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face ; the bony figure and inflexibility of purpose manifest in 
Death ; the sorrow so perfectly represented in the man on the 
right of the marshal, and the grief covering the face of a child 
in the back-ground, cause this group to be an object which no 
one visiting Strasbourg should fail to see. But I must leave 
all for the present, and if hereafter thought convertible to any 
useful purpose, transcribe a more full account from my note 
book and the tablet of memory. 



LETTER No. 13. 

Geneva, (Switzerland,) September 24, 1850. 

" As the mountains are round about Jerusalem," so moun- 
tains stand around Geneva, but they are lesser ones of the 
great congregation, the fame of which extends wide as the 
sea ; mere sentinels on the outpost of an army of giants. We 
came into this gateway to the Alps on a day last week when 
Lake Leman (over which we sailed in the steamer from Lau- 
sanne,) and the enchanting scenery along its shores and in the 
distance, were lighted by an unclouded autumnal sun. The 
steamer, freighted with a large company, came over the bright, 
clear, unruffled water, lightly as a swan and gaily as a bride, 
and at 5, P. M., landed her passengers on one of the quays past 
which the Rhone flows out of the lake, and goes bounding, 
dashing on for the Mediterranean Sea. 

Every body has heard of Lake Leman and the Rhone, and 
no one has had an exaggerated account. The concurring testi- 
mony of a majority of all travellers is, that the lake is amongst 
the most, if not the most beautiful in Europe, and that the 
Rhone — that Rhone which goes from not into the Genevan 
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Lake — has few equals, in transparency, color and joyful move- 
ment, on the earth. The prospect from Geneva is exceeding 
beautiful. The Jura Alps in the north, but not far hence ; the 
eminences south and east ; the broad slopes, extending gradual- 
ly and far up from the margin of the lake, covered with fruit- 
ful fields, plentifully studded with Swiss farm-houses, and, nearer 
the city, with residences of men of taste, learning and wealth ; 
the lake, clear as crystal and beautiful as a star ; the Rhone — 
the transparent, blue Khone, impatient under its restraint when 
in the lake, and marching out as a prisoner freed from his 
bonds — compose a prospect which make it no marvel why 
Geneva has long been the resort as a dwelling-place of hosts of 
men in search of the pleasing scenes of earth. 

But it is the beautiful alone which is seen from Geneva, and 
that abounds in other Swiss localities than this. From Geneva, 
it is true, Mont Blanc and his gigantic companions are fre- 
quently seen, but they are far off in the south-eastern horizon, 
covered, as several of them have been ever since the eye of 
man rested there, with perpetual snow. They are fifty miles 
hence ; but seen as they were the day after our arrival for sev- 
eral hours without so much as a fleecy cloud between, so clear 
was the atmosphere and so liable the eye to err when resting 
upon vast objects, it appeared but a half day's walk to reach 
them. 

The concurring testimony of those who have spent entire 
seasons amongst the Alps, and observed them from various po- 
sitions, is, that although there are several whence they are seen 
in majestic outline, there is no one where the spectator is so 
fully impressed with their immensity as at Chamouni, on the 
Sardinian side. 

As people who travel must, even more than when at home, 
lose no time, and as the morning of Friday, 20th inst, was with- 
out a doud, we were, with other travellers, early on the way for 
that portion of the base of the mountains which rests in the vale 
down which flows the Arve, and near the source of which is 
10 « p. M. A. 
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the Tillage of Chamouni. The source of the Arve is the king 
glacier of the Alps, the Mer de Glace. Sardinian territory is 
reached a few miles out of Geneva, where the passports and 
luggage of travellers are examined. 

The reader has undoubtedly beheld, after a heavy summer 
shower, dark masses of clouds rolling off in the horizon, loom- 
ing high in the air, and in form bearing resemblance to im- 
mense domes, castellated peaks, and other features the erratic 
vapor sometimes assumes ere it has passed away. The sun 
being behind the Alps caused a range nearest Geneva, of wood- 
ed sides, to bear such an appearance early on Friday forenoon ; 
while Mont Blanc, and its huge neighbors in awful solitude, 
stood high above and beyond this outer range, clad in their 
shining robes of eternal snow. At each succeeding mile after the 
first twelve to fifteen from Geneva, the traveller finds his course 
more and more thickly hedged by dark and sometimes awful 
mountain sides ; some, gradually ascending ; others, the sides 
of which are deeply trenched by the overwhelming avalanche ; 
others, of precipitous or beetling granite fronts, ascending from 
five to seven thousand feet. The public conveyance goes no 
farther than Sallanches, a place of 3000 inhabitants. Here all 
who go by the " diligence" are provided with two horse, or two 
mule conveyances, peculiar to the country, called the char-a- 
banc — made to carry two persons, but within which three are 
more often put, who are all seated with their backs to one side 
of the highway, and of course their faces to the other; so that 
many mountains, gorges, abysses, and precipices in one direc- 
tion must be left for review on the return trip. The distance 
from Sallanches to Chamouni is fourteen miles, and so abounds 
with fatiguing ascents that a large part of it must be traversed 
on foot or upon the back of a mule. 

There is a marked difference in one respect between moun- 
tain defiles in a new and an old country, in this regard, that in 
the old, however secluded these passes, and however steep and 
high the mountains which line them, human necessity has sought 
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some nooks in which people were bom, have lodgment, and live 
out their days. Going within the long, winding, narrow valley 
from Sallanches to Chamouni, it will at first appear a wonder 
how men found their way within its dark recesses. They did, 
however, and probably more than one thousand years ago ; and, 
what is remarkable, although Chamouni is only fifty miles from 
Geneva, and had been so long inhabited, it was not until the 
year 1741 that it was known here there were such people as 
Savoyard peasantry in such a place as Chamouni. And some 
of them live during summer in positions it would be supposed 
could not be reached by human feet ; much more that comfort- 
able habitations could there be reared, and the avocations of 
domestic life pursued, until such time in autumn as mountain 
cold warns the inmates it is time to make preparation for des- 
cending lower into the valley. These houses, the ends of half 
a dozen sometimes being perceptible in a clump on dizzy heights, 
are seen through all the valleys of the Alps, in such position as 
it is supposed can awaken no pleasurable emotions in those 
who inhabit them, when no harsher than even summer and au- 
tumnal winds and storms sweep over Alpine solitudes. It is, 
however, chiefly as pasturages and for the manufacture of 
cheese, that habitations in such places are reared — the people 
having to transfer from the valley to these summer houses, in 
spring, and to the plain, in autumn, the utensils necessary for 
their purpose. 

The poet Goldsmith once worked his way through much of 
Europe, and chiefly sustained himself by playing upon the flute. 
It is to precisely such habitations as these that the following 
extract from his poem, " The Traveller/' has reference : 

Yet still, e'en here, content can spread a charm, 

Bedress the clime, and all its rage disarm. 

Thongh poor the peasant's hut, his feasts thongh small, 

He sees his little lot the lot of all ; 

Sees no contignous palace rear its head, 

To shame the meanness of his humble shed \ 
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No costlj lord the sumptuous banquet deal,- 
To make him loathe bis yegetable meal ; 
But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil, 
Each wish contracted, fits him to the soil. 
Cheerful at morn, he wakes from short repose, 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes ; 
With patient angle, trolls the finny deep, 
Or drives the venturous ploughshare to the steep ; 
Or seeks the den where snow tracks mark the way, 
And drags the struggling savage into day. 
At night returning, every labor sped, 
He sits him down, the monarch of a shed ; 
Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round surveys 
His children's looks, that brighten at the blaze ; 
While his loved partner, boastful of her hoard. 
Displays her cleanly platter on the board ; 
And haply, too, some pilgrim thither led, 
With many a tale repays the nightly bed. 

Thus every good his native wilds impart 
Imprints the patriot passion on his heart ] 
And e'en those hills that round his mansion rise, 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies. 
Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms. 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the storms; 
And as a child, when scaring sounds molest, 
Clings close and closer to the mother*s breast, 
So the loud torrent and the whirlwind's roar 
But bind him to his native mountmns more. 

In some places, meadows of considerable extent are found 
along the Arve, and on these, for the larger portion of the dis- 
tance from Sallanches, are the somewhat rude habitations of 
the peasantry of Savoy, who till, in peril from avalanche and 
glacier, the cold earth beneath the shadow of Mont Blanc In 
all the region of the Alps, aval^ches of more or less frequency 
have spread desolation in the descent — in one instance one hun- 
dred and eighty Savoyards being buried beneath one from the 
T6te Noire. Humble stone edifices, erected and occupied as 
churches, with burial places around them, and such memorials 
over the graves of the departed as would naturally be sought 
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and found amongst a humble people, are seen at frequent in- 
tervals along the valley. The crosses, standing as head marks, 
are of wood, upon which are suspended from time to time gar- 
lands of flowers, and the inscriptions with much uniformity 
commence either with ^Ici reposent,* or ^ Jci repose.' The 
scanty fields are perhaps turned to as good account as possible, 
in the absence of a due amount of light and heat, and the pre- 
sence of early frosts. Domestic animals are tended, (there 
being few or no fences except at the road side,) by boys or girls, 
the latter being usually seen with knitting work in hand and 
the needles in motion, as indeed older females are employed 
when walking in companies or singly along the road. Men and 
women labor together in the field — the latter swinging the 
scythe with all the dexterity of old campaigners at that descrip- 
tion of farm work, beside raking what they cut, and pitching it 
upon the cart when ready for the barn. 

The vale of Chamouni, properly considered, is at the extrem- 
ity of the long, winding pass of which mention has been fre- 
quently made in foregoing lines, and is in a south-eastern direc- 
tion from Geneva. The village, what there is of it, is near the 
foot of the king glacier, the Merde Glace, and consists of several 
clusters of brown dwellings, in the lower storey of which the 
Savoyards live, and in the upper deposit the product of their 
fields. Such, however, is the resort to Chamouni of people 
from various parts of Europe and the United States, that sev- 
eral rather imposing hotels have been erected, and last week 
had an ample supply of guests. A post-office ; a print shop, at 
the windows of which are displayed views in the Alps, and two 
or three others, containing mountain minerals, chamois horns, 
dried flowers, pressed into form for travellers to convey away, 
together with a Catholic church, and a hamlet of brown dwell- 
ings, make up Chamouni. It was reached at 6, P. M., in 
eleven hours from Geneva, sometimes clambering up rough 
paths, shelved from the mountain side, over which, into depths 
below, it is fearful to look, and up which it brings giddiness to 
gaze. 
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" And now," the reader may perhaps be about saying to your 
correspondent, " you brought me by rapid strides from Lau- 
sanne to Geneva, and have taken me to the vale of Chamouni, 
and what have you to say of Mont Blanc and his nearly equal 
companions in everlasting solitude ?" In truth, reader, I know 
not hardly what to say. I ascended, twenty-one years ago, the 
gigantic peaks in our State, passing over all from the Thomas 
Crawford house to Mount Washington, descending by the Fab- 
yan route, and I thought there was — as there is — majesty and 
sublimity there ; but in the shadow of Mont Blanc there comes 
over the spectator an overwhelming, crushing sense of height, 
and depth, and bulk ; and as he surveys the dark and dismal 
forests low down the range ; as he looks to immense glaciers in 
the enormous depth between one mountain and another ; thence 
to the sharp, sky-cleaving granite summits, standing bare 
amidst the glancers ; and beyond all and above all those mighty 
masses, to the more dome-like Sovereign of the Alps, Mont 
Blanc, companion of the stars, he is ready to exclaim, " If all 
these be but a portion of only the hem of God's creation, what 
is the Infinite One himself!" 

In the rushing, restless, tumultuous tide of life in a great 
metropolis, one may suitably be humbled in considering of what 
insignificance is a single human being in the mass of existence ; 
on the ocean he may properly be seized with fear, and be by the 
storm deeply impressed with the majesty and power of the 
great deep ; but when amongst the Alps he feels that he is only 
a mote in the universe, and reverently may give thanks that, 
weak worm as he is, his destiny is not in his own hands, but in 
Him whose power is infinite, and " whose mercy endureth for- 
ever." 

But it is not height, and depth, and bulk combined which 
alone confer sublimity upon Mont Blanc and his companions in 
the skies. Had Mont Blanc been, even for centuries, situated 
on the western continent, and centuries more in Spain, and ad- 
ditional centuries in the north of Europe, half its impressive- 
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ness would be utterly gone. But here it has ever stood, cold 
and motionless as the North Star — eternal as the blue ether 
above it, and the sun and the moon whose rays have been fall- 
ing upon it forever. Unnumbered millions have gone to join 
the congregation of the dead, but the awful mount is unmoved. 
Warriors have scaled the lesser heights in sight of it, and de- 
scended upon sunny plains in the south, carrying desolation 
along their march ; but those warriors and their trains of human 
beings have passed away as summer insects, and Mont Blanc is 
the same. Human passion has raged all around it, and un- 
counted thousands been slain in war, but he heeded none of the 
strifes of men. Empires have arisen in splendor and gone to 
decay, while this Giant knows no decay, no death, and amidst 
all the mutations on earth will stand, until the sentence go forth 
that time be no more. 

Sept. 26. It is remarked in Geneva that it is very unusual 
to obtain so many good views, on successive days, of Mont 
Blanc, as have, last week and this, been had. This morning, 
at sunrise, the entire range was gorgeously lighted by the 
golden rays of the king of day — peaks, turrets, domes — all — 
bathed in a flood of light. 



LETTER No. 14. 

Geneva, September 26, 1850. 
The morning of Saturday, the 21st inst. was dear in the 
Vale of Chamouni. The summits of Mont Blanc, Mont Mau- 
dit, du Goule and du Tacul, were without so much as even 
fleecy vapor around them. The sharp, heaven-ascending gran- 
ite peaks du Midi, de Blaitiere, Verte, and other companions of 
those jagged, torn, and impressive summits, although at sunrise 
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fogs from the glaciers gathered near their rocky sides, were soon 
afterward standing out in utmost grandeur, with no cloud between 
them and the spectator in the deep vale of Chamouni. The 
immense glacier Mer de Glace, the base, or lower extremity of 
which rests down near the upper end of the Vale of Chamouni, 
and the glacier Bossons, approaching it a short distance west of 
the village, occasionally uttered their awful voice, as some mass 
of ice became detached from the immense whole, and, falling 
into some precipitous, awful, unexplored cavern below, produc- 
ed in descending that mournful, thunder-like, and all but never- 
ending roar, of which so much of the melody of the Alps is 
composed. 

In the village, or rather hamlet of Chamouni, the Priory 
bell early summoned the Savoyards to morning devotion. One 
by one and two by two they came up and crossed the little 
bridge which is thrown across the noisy Arve, hastily looked 
upward to the tall wooden cross at the wayside near the bridge, 
rapidly applied their fingers to their foreheads and breasts, and 
sped up the ascent the summit of which is crowned by the 
house of prayer. After a brief interval, the little company is- 
sued from the church, descended to the bridge, crossed it as 
before ; and, some going down, others up the valley, went to 
their avocations for the day. 

An hour wore away, and the scene changed. Herds of cows, 
each with a heavy mountain bell on the neck, and companies of 
goats, were driven forth to pasture and browse. Near the hotels, 
knots of the celebrated guides of Chamouni were collected, 
and, composedly smoking their pipes, awaited such calls as 
would be made upon them, to aid travellers in gaining heights 
with which these guides have been familiar ever since they had 
strength to walk beyond the reach of the maternal voice, — 
heights with which they have become familiar as has the chamois, 
and along the precipices of which they walk composedly as 
New-England farmers in their cornfields. Mules, hametitoed 
for zig-zag toil up the eternal hills, were soon brought out, and 
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from the hotels issued travellers, prepared for adventure to 
some one of the various places laid down in the cards. These 
excursions, and the time required, are printed as follows upon 
the back of the hotel cards of Chamouni — the time given being 
generally that required merely to reach the object specified. 

"DISTANCES DE CHAMOUNIX. 

Promenades, 

La source de TArveiron, 1 heure, (hour.) 

Les pyramides de glace des Bossons, IJ " " 

La Cascade des P^l^rins, 1 " " 

Excursions. 

Au Montanvert (Mer de Glace,) 2 J " " 

A la Fl^gere (vue des Alpes en face).— 2 J " " 

Au Br^vent, -idem 5 " " 

Au Ghapeau, (vue de la Valine) 2 " " 

Au Pavilion de Belle-vue, (Gol de Vosaz 

au Prarion,) 3 " " 

Au Gol-de-Balme (vue des Alpes en pro- 

fil et du Valais) 5 " " 

Au Tr^l^chant (point de vue). 2 J « " 

A la Gascade de Barbelline, 4J " " 

A la T^e-noire, 5 " « 

Courses extraordinaire, 

Au Buet, 9 " 

Au Jardin de la Mer de Glace, 7J " " 

Au sommet du Mont Blanc, 17 " " 

Voyages, 
Autour du Mont Blanc par Aoste, le St. 

Bernard et Martigny, 6 jours, (days.) 

Par le Gol-du-G^ant k Gourmayeur et 

retour, 4 " " 

Par le Gol-d'Anterne h. Sixt et retour,-..3 " " 

The excursion chosen by a travelling companion and myself 
11 F. M. A. 
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was that laid down above as ^ An Montanvert (Mer de Glace,) 
2J heures," (hours,) and I will here copy from a pamphlet is- 
sued at Geneva, descriptive of matters in the Alps, what is 
said of Montanvert and the objects in view from it. 

" MONTANVEBT. The Montanvert is at an elevation of five 
thousand seven hundred and twenty-four feet above the level 
of the sea. * * ♦ Of all the excursions in the neighbor- 
hood of Chamouni, this is most frequented, because it affords 
a magnificent view of the Sea of Ice and surrounding moun- 
tains. It is easy to descend thence on the glacier, and view the 
various singular sights which it affords. In fact, this is the 
lion of the place, and not to have seen it after visiting Cha- 
mouni is as unpardonable as to have been at Rome without 
seeing the Pope. 

" The path which leads from the Priory to Montanvert is 
steep in some parts, but not the least in the world difiicult. It 
is perfectly practicable for mules, and the ascent is a walk or 
ride of about three hours. 

" It is impossible not to mark the air of candor and simplicity 
of the neatly dressed paysannes, who at a turn of the mule 
path come to offer the produce of the mountains. Even the 
little children bring small crystals, pyrites and nosegays, which 
they have collected while tending the flocks. It would be diffi- 
cult to accept all their offers ; for these good people appear to 
think it indispensable to the comfort of every tourist, who has 
a three hours' ascension before him, to consume on the road 
half a gallon of cream, with a peck of plums and strawberries, 
to carry a few pounds' weight of mineral specimens in each 
pocket, and a large boquet in every button-hole. 

"A gradual ascent, bordered on each hand by masses of 
rock detached from the mountain sides, leads to the Fountain 
of Claudina, of Chamouni, where, in the opera of Olinda, she 
is supposed first to have seen her lover. This is the ordinary 
halt, or half-way house, and a better position cannot be chosen 
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than the shade of the fir tree from beneath the roots of which 
the tiny fountain issues, and where DeSaussure commenced his 
admirable History of the Alps. 

" During the ascent we have, through open spaces in the 
forest, an almost uninterrupted view of the valley of Chamouni, 
with its different villages, surrounded by trees and cultivated 
fields on the banks of the Arve ; but arriving at Montanvert 
the scene entirely changes. Instead of looking deep down on 
fertile plains, we find ourselves on the brink of a precipice, 
hanging over a scene worthy of Arctic regions : a large valley 
of eternal ice and snow. It seems as if the waves of the ocean 
had during a tempest been seized by the giant hand of winter, 
and fixed indelibly in the fantastic positions they had assumed. 
Around extends a rampart of colossal rocks, whose crumbling 
summits attest the influence of many thousand seasons, and 
whose sterile grandeur has an imposing efiect on the mind. 
* * * * This glacier extends to the vale of Chamouni, 
where it is termed the Glacier des Bois. At the upper ex- 
tremity it forms two branches, which, after uniting to the con- 
tinuation of ice which descends from the summit of Mont 
Blanc, takes the name of the Tacul. The separation is formed 
by a mountain called the Tacul. The immense height of the 
rocks, by rendering adjacent objects insignificant, deceives the 
eye as to the extent of the glacier, for it is at least five miles 
long and a mile wide. The total length of the Mer de Glace, 
including all its sinuosities from the valley to Mont Blanc, is 
about fifty-four miles. 

" The most remarkable of the mountains around [Mont Blanc 
is not seen from Montanvert,] is the Aiguille du Dru, a peak 
of 11676 feet high! the Aiguille Verte, 12072 feet; the 
Aiguille du Moine, and the Aiguille du Bochard, beside other 
equally stupendous heights. 

"After reposing some time on this height, and enjoying a 
view of the magnificent scenery of the Mer de Glace, we fol- 
low a path which leads through a variety of rhododendrons, 
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larches and other frigid shrubbery, to the brink of the glacier. 
At the end of the descent is a border of sand, stones and broken 
rocks, which accompanies the limits of the ice, after having 
been crashed and carried along by its perpetual but gradual 
movement. Until really on the glacier, it is impossible for any 
one to form an idea of the height of its projecting icebergs or 
waves, and of the width of the ice- valleys between each. The 
trouble of the excursion will be amply recompensed by admi- 
ration of the fantastic points, the deep crevices of dazzling blue 
in the interior, and the wide caverns, surrounded by their 
transparent walls of ice." 

At the rude dwelling, (occupied only during travelling 
months,) which is at the point whence the descent is made to 
the glacier, fourteen mules were to be seen at 12 o'clock on 
Saturday. Amongst the company which had ascended on them 
was an English lady, judged to bg nearly 60 years of age, and 
several young women, who, whatever be their other attain- 
ments, certainly rode mules well along positions requiring some 
courage to scale, and the descent of which was as much or more 
to be dreaded. At the rude dwelling, mountain fare is provid- 
ed for such as choose to partake, and chamois horns, engraved 
mountain views, minerals, and so on, offered to such as choose 
to buy. In the thick album here we found the names of three 
of our fellow voyagers in the ship New World, and that of a 
gentleman from one of the towns bordering upon Concord. 

The instruction at the hotels, to people about ascending 
heights near Chamouni, is — (since the guides generally speak 
none than their native language) — " Give the mule his head;" a 
direction the rider will sometimes feel like disregarding, when, 
walking along some fearful precipice, the animal puts his head 
over the brink, to ascertain how affairs are getting along below. 
This beast, however, like many a son of Jehu on a stage box, 
has reference always to his own safety, and thus saves a rider 
in whose welfare he cares not a rush. In descending, the mule 
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is, if possible, more wary than when on the upward course, 
and it is worth the fatigue of a mountain ride merely to observe 
the action of those useful beasts, so peculiarly adapted to the 
purpose. In such places, no one would think for a moment of 
sabstituting the services of a horse. 

A view of the Mer de Glace from Montanvert, and a walk 
across a portion of it near the Pocock and Wyndham Monu- 
ment, only quickened a desire to see the foot of the glacier, 
at the head of the valley. It is reached in less than an hour 
from the hotel, and should be omitted by no one at Chamouni. 

— It is perhaps unnecessary to say much here of the for- 
mation of glaciers, because enough has been written. But a 
few lines may not be amiss. The glacier is but a vast mass 
of ice, consisting of accumulating snow upon the summits of the 
higher Alps, constantly pressed downward by additional quanti- 
ties above. These masses of course seek for their bed the vast 
valleys between one mountain and another, and the aggrega- 
tions of ages are continually working toward vales similar to 
Chamouni. The snow, reaching certain temperatures, under- 
goes the alternate processes of melting and congealing, so that 
in time it becomes a vast bed of ice, of greater or less depth, 
according to the capacity of the defile down which it is work- 
ing its way — sometimes of five hundred feet depth. The writer 
from whose work a foregoing extract is taken, says the Mer de 
Glace at Montanvert is a mile wide. The eye in resting upon 
Alpine objects is likely to go below rather than above the mark ; 
but to me it appeared about the width of the Rhine at May- 
ence or Coblentz — which is nothing like a mile. 

The surface of the glacier opposite the precipice at Montan- 
vert is frozen into fantastic forms, as if the ocean were congeal- 
ed at the precise time when, after a strong wind in one direc- 
tion, it suddenly veers into another, producing what they call a 
*^ chopped sea." There are chasms of great width in the Mer 
de Glace, (indeed in all Alpine glaciers,) but of what depth man 
can never know. Stones and pieces of ice, dropped for curios- 
11* F. M. A. 
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itj into those fissures, rumbled down with melancholy sound — 
a sound long dying away upon the ear, but the recollection of 
which will not soon pass away. But to return to the foot of the 
Mer de Glace. 

The front of this glacier, — the base, so to speak, — although 
far below the point where ice is converted into water, (probably 
several thousand feet below where the mass first gave way be- 
fore the heat of the sun,) still, I have no doubt, consists of as 
many superficial feet as the entire front of the State House of 
New-Hampshire. Its height is not at any place probably 
greater than the wings of that edifice — but what it falls below 
the State House in height, should be added to the length of this 
gigantic ice-front of the King Glacier of the Alps. This mass 
is in fragments of all sizes, from that of a ton of hay to a pav- 
ing stone. Here is the source of the river Arve, which, after 
flowing about fifty miles, meets the Rhone a short distance be- 
low Geneva. The larger amount of water issues from an arch 
of much regularity, near the centre of this base of the glacier ; 
and it is mentioned as a curious fact, that there is always a per* 
feet arch, however rapidly the ice is decomposed. Water 
issues at several places with much velocity, and after the junc- 
tion of the several torrents, a river is composed of much the 
same volume as the Suncook ; or, to be understood by more 
readers — like the Souhegan, Blackwater, Sugar, the Saco at 
Conway, and the Ammonoosuc. 

Sunday^ Sept 22, was spent in Chamouni. The church bell 
frequently uttered its musical voice, which reverberated through 
the valley and up the eternal hills which line it on each side, 
at the sound of which the Savoyards, men, women and children, 
came along their several ways, meeting at the bridge near 
which stands the memorial of the dying Redeemer, touched 
their breasts as before, crossed the stream, and went up the 
hill. If external objects do not lose force by familiarity, what 
people more than the Savoyards of Chamouni have reason to 
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be impressed bj the power of Jehovah — and, coupling with 
power, his attributes of justice and mercy — ^worship him and 
serve him indeed " in spirit and in truth/' 



LETTER No. 15. 

Dijon, (France,) October 1, 1860. 

Li passing, two weeks ago, from Strasbourg to Geneva, em- 
bracing a verj considerable portion of Switzerland, and the 
important towns of Basle, Berne and Lausanne, enough objects 
were presented with which to make a letter. They were then 
omitted for the time being, because of the Alps. 

Strcishourg is a city of seventy thousand inhabitants ; is on 
the outer margin of the French empire, on the west bank of the 
Rhine, and two hundred and seventy-eight miles from Paris. 
The origin of Strasbourg is traced to very early times ; and, in 
the opinion of some antiquarians, it was inhabited by the Cehs 
before the birth of Christ. Like most European, and especial- 
ly French towns, it is strongly fortified, and always garrisoned 
by a large body of troops. It is irregularly built, and contains 
very few elegant, or even handsome private or public struc- 
tures. Its chief object of interest is its cathedral, ranked 
amongst the first in Central Europe of those wonderful pro- 
ductions of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. It is needless 
to burden my letter with an historical account of the cathedral, 
or by giving dimensions of stained windows, «fec., «fec., all which 
your readers will find in books ; and will merely say the sum- 
mit of its exceeding beautiful, airy spire, is four hundred and 
seventy-four feet above the pavement — ^being higher than the 
highest pyramid of Egypt. During the first French Revolu- . 
tion, violent hands were laid upon some portions of the sculp- 
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ture and of the statuary on the western portals of the cathedral, 
but thej are since restored. The clock, which is within the 
cathedral, is one of the most pleasing pieces of mechanism im- 
aginable. It stands in a comer, and is some twenty-five to 
thirty feet in height. The entire front, from near the base to 
the summit, is covered with dials, figures of persons, animals, 
&c. At 12 o'clock, meridian, the display takes place, so oflen 
mentioned in descriptions of the clock, when Death strikes the 
hour, the Apostles pass in review before the spectator, and a 
cock, perched near the summit, crows thrice, and the show is 
over. 

In a public square of Strjisbourg is a pedestrian statue of 
Gen. Kleber, one of the most eminent marshals of France un- 
der Napoleon. The colossal figure — the feet and legs envelop- 
ed in what is intended to represent the old white top boots, the 
straps hanging over, and from the head depending an ample 
queue — is upon a properly proportioned pedestal, covered with 
inscriptions, and the whole surrounded by an iron fence. The 
army in Egypt was by Napoleon put in charge of Kleber, when 
he hastened back to Paris to set matters right. The general 
was killed in June, 1800, at Cairo I think — being stabbed by a 
young Syrian, who had secreted himself in a hedge and await- 
ed the approach of his victim. The skeleton of the Syrian is 
in the Anatomical Museum connected with the Garden of 
Plants at Paris. 

A railroad on the west bank of the Rhine leads from Stras- 
bourg to Basle, a town on the border of Switzerland, through 
an agreeable section of country, eighty miles. 

Basle is a place of fifty thousand inhabitants ; is built upon 
both sides the Rhine, which has become even there a large 
river. Although not an elegant, it is a cleanly, and apparently 
thriving town. From a high embankment and park back of 
the cathedral a pleasing view is had of the Rhine, dancing 
joyously along in its course, some fifty to seventy-five feet be- 
neath the park wall, and of a long range of distant mountains. 
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The congregation in the cathedral on Sunday morning, Septem- 
ber 15, was simply clad, and from their attentive and devotion- 
al appearance, together with that of the clergyman who ,con- 
ducted the services, I conjectured I suffered loss, in that the 
language was to me an unknown tongue. It was at this point 
the Allied Army crossed into France in 1818. Basle is so 
near France that Swiss characteristics are not so apparent as 
farther within the cantons. About fifty miles from Basle is the 
important city of 

Berne, of twenty-five thousand people, on the banks of the 
river Aar, and buUt upon ground high above that stream. Be- 
fore reaching Berne, on the evening of September 16, the sky 
being clear a distinct view was had of that range of the Alps 
amongst which is the celebrated Jungfrau. The precipitous, 
snow-covered summits and sides of the higher mountains, shoot- 
ing above the clouds, were effulgently lighted by the rays of 
the sun as it sunk in the west ; and when twilight had gather- 
ed around us in the diligence, these mountains were still, in the 
language of another, shining << like the alabaster walls of the 
celestisJ city." 

All along the chief streets of Berne, within the lower storey 
of the buildings, are arcades, with arches beneath which you 
pass into the street, or from it into the arcade, and transverse 
arches, beneath which the pedestrian pursues his way ; so that 
a person may walk all day in Berne, and neither the direct 
rays of 4he sun nor water from the clouds fall upon him. There 
is a public library and museum of natural history in the town, 
to which strangers are admitted without charge. All is very 
neatly arranged, classified and labelled. It contains the collec- 
tion of the artist Weber, who accompanied Capt. Cook in one 
of his voyages round the world. But the museum is more par- 
ticularly interesting for its preparations of animals and birds 
which once dwelt in the higher Alps — the eagle, chamois, bear, 
&c. The portraits of all the chief magistrates of the city are 
ranged along the wall ; also, Roman antiquities, found in vari- 
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ous parts of the canton Berne, bas reliefs of the Alps, and a 
model of the French Bastile ; but strangers will be very apt 
to pass by all the portraits on the wall and all the glass cases 
filled with plants, fossils, and other specimens, and proceed to 
that in which is the now dead dog Barry, his skin stuffed and 
prepared with the utmost exactness, so that a life-like appear- 
ance is given to the noble animal — noble in figure, and noble 
for his deeds amongst the inhospitable passes of the Alps, in 
aiding to save the lives of forty-two bewildered, snow-covered 
travellers. 

Tuesday, Sept 17, being market day in Berne, an opportu- 
nity was afforded of seeing the Swiss peasantry to the best 
advantage. They flocked from all the surrounding country by 
thousands, and filled the chief streets as early as 9, A. M. At 
these gatherings in Europe, females compose a large portion of 
the multitude, and of the thousands here, such an article as a 
bonnet was rarely seen on the head, and when so were the broad 
brimmed straw flats. Some of the Bernese young women wore 
those, as seen in prints representing the costume of the canton 
Berne, but most had on only the cap. And here it may be 
remarked, that the matter of costume, and the changes it un- 
dergoes as a traveller proceeds on his way, is among the cir- 
cumstances which aid in keeping up his interest. There are, 
according to the engravings, no less than fifteen to twenty vari- 
eties in costume of the female peasantry of Switzerland alone. 
In France, by reason of the far greater surface of that empire, 
the varieties are probably more numerous ; and what is in con- 
formity with ancient usage in one Department, would be utterly 
out of place in another and distant section of the Republic. 
The cap of Alsace, made of figured or checked cambric, seen 
in Strasbourg, would net do at all on the Loire or in Norman- 
dy, and what is just the thing on the heads of young women 
on the Loire, might be stared at in the Gironde, and even 
laughed at down around Marseilles. 

Every thing intended to minister to the necessities or gratify 
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the caprice of a rural people, was for sale in Beme on Tues- 
day. The arcade tables and show cases were laden to reple- 
tion with every imaginable variety of clothing and small wares, 
and the streets and sidewalks were so full of people as to for- 
bid rapid passing from one section to another. It seemed to 
be " high change" about eleven o'clock, when the hum of com- 
merce was heard through all the chief streets of the city ; but 
there was no uproar, and not even the least disorder amongst 
all the thousands who thronged the way. Not the least inter- 
esting sight were the hundreds of cows and fatted cattle in an 
enclosure at the upper end of the town ; round, sleek, massive 
creatures — a sight of which was more gratifying than of the 
largest travelling caravan ever seen in New-England. The 
cows in Switzerland each carry a mountain bell, of weight 
sufficient to break down the poor, lean creatures too often seen 
in our country ; and up near the cows were several stands cov- 
ered with bells, the sound of which was often heard, as the 
venders held them up and rang them in the ears of those who 
appeared desirous of making investments in that description of 
merchandize. From this portion of the town an unobstructed 
view was had of that range of the Alps spoken of in a preced- 
ing portion of this letter. 

Lausanne is an important and very agreeable town, about 
forty miles from Beme, on the shore of Lake Leman. The 
road from one to the other place passes over as good section of 
territory as any in Switzerland. Our own State is sometimes 
compared with Switzerland ; but it must be because there are 
similar characteristics in the people — certainly not that there is 
much resemblance either in the face of the country, the modes 
of tilling the soil, or in the dwellings of the people; for all here 
is utterly unlike what exists with us. A Swiss farm house 
bears no resemblance whatever to the dwellings of New-Hamp- 
shire husbandmen ; and although multitudes of them are doubt- 
less comfortable, and many of them perhaps even more than 
comfortable within — ^yet the usage seems to be to include house, 
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barn and shed under the same roof. The dwellings of sach as 
appear to be thriving farmers are often very large stone struc- 
tures. The stone is laid in rather rough walls, and then stuc- 
coed. The larger houses are sometimes fifty by one hundred 
feet, surmounted by a precipitous roof, thatched or tiled ; — ^the 
latter substance now generally taking the place in Europe of 
thatch. These roofs project far over the ends and sides of all 
the houses, like the roofs on out-of-door New-Hampshire cider 
mills. Beneath these projections are rude, heavy-looking, 
hanging walks, afibrdiug passage along beneath the roof, but 
often filled with farm tools or farm produce. The gable ends 
are frequently shingled — the shingles rounded at the lower 
end, so as to bear the appearance, on an enlarged size, of the 
scales of a fish. Between Berne and Lausanne may be seen 
some comparatively recent erections of this chai-acter, of a class 
approaching elegance, but sustaining the same general style of 
architecture. On some of these, tiles of two or more colors are 
put upon the roof, — producing Mosaic work ; and a Catholic 
sometimes proclaims his belief by the cross represented in the 
tiles. 

— I spoke of Geneva in a former letter, but such a beauti- 
fully situated place deserves more than a ten line notice. 

I have never seen a city more beautifully located, or in 
which many days may be more agreeably spent — reference 
being had alone to pleasure amongst natural scenery. There 
is nothing very attractive in the city, so far as its buildings 
enter into account ; but even in this regard it compares well 
with cities in Central Europe. It is the suburbs of Geneva, 
and suburban residences, on the shore of Lake Leman; — the 
delightful lake ; — the Rhone, beautiful enough to be the River 
of Life, flowing down fi-om the throne of God ; — the Jura Alps 
— and that other range amongst which is Mont Blanc, far off 
in the south-eastern horizon — it is these, more than the mere 
stone and mortar of Geneva, which make it so charming a 
place as that its hotels abound with travellers^ reluctant to bid 
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adieu to Lake Leman, and who fill the inns and line the quays 
past which the Bhone flows out on its march to the sea. 

Greneva is the place of nativity and has been the abiding 
place of men who differed ** wide as the poles asunder ;" such 
as John Calvin and Jean Jacques Eosseau ; Merle D'Aubigne 
and Lord Byron ; Dr. Malan and Voltaire ; — ^the one warm 
with christian affection, the other cold in his atheism as the 
north star in the skies. Literary men, in quest of a place in 
which to carry on under soothing and yet ennobling influences, 
their irksome labor, have sought and found in Geneva the ob- 
jects by which to cheer them in their task. Here once lived 
Neckar, the French financier, and his daughter Madame de 
Stael ; and here have and will continue to live multitudes of 
people who have money to spend or books to write. 

Your correspondent was, nolens volens, detained in Geneva 
just three days beyond his purpose, and for a reason which 
will lead him, just now, rambling as he does from one thing to 
another, to speak of that notable public conveyance — the IHlt- 
gence. I have now travelled some three hundred miles in 
these carriages. I had heard of them, and read of them, and 
had a dread of the time when the rail would be found no more, 
and the diligence come up face to face. The rail ceased at 
Basle, and thenceforward it has been the diligence. Going to 
the oflSces in Geneva whence the diligences depart into France, 
I was informed no seat could be had until the fourth day suc- 
ceeding that, because the seats were all taken up to that time. 

Put in contrast with railroad cars, it is a fearful thing to be 
obliged to get within these carriages ; but when they be com- 
pared with common American coaches, it is not certain but the 
diligence for a long stage is not the more easy, as it is quite as 
expeditious a conveyance. They go night and day, on the 
chief lines of travel, and when once in there is no alternative 
but to keep your seat for the entire journey ; for if a passenger 
book for .but a portion of the stage, it may be no easy matter to 
obtain a place for the residue of his journey. 
12 F. M. A. 
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They are overwhelmingly ponderous vehicles; will carry 
seventeen to twenty passengers, and luggage sufficient to fill 
a common size rail van. I have been in one two nights and a 
day, with no other cessation than when one set of horses was 
being exchanged for another, and a brief space for breakfast 
and another for dinner ; and very much doubt if the same dis- 
tance can be gone over in a light, elastic American coach, with 
less or even so little fatigue. The horses are usually pretty 
strong animals ; and when, as is frequently the case, six are 
attached, three go side by side at the pole, and the same 
number, in the same position, on the lead. The vehicle has 
four, and some of them five divisions : coupee, interieur, rotunda 
and banquette. The tickets are sold for these several divis- 
ions, as they sell first, second and third class rail tickets. 
Going to the office, the traveller is informed whether the next 
diligence be full, and if not, what places and in what division 
are untaken seats. And when a person has a seat, nobody ex- 
pects him to surrender it, even to a peer of the realm or any 
one of the nobility of a kingdom, should such personages hap- 
pen to apply. Such a matter as a passenger leaving a com- 
fortable inner seat, and abiding the pelting of a storm for the 
sake of a way passenger in female apparel, would be thought 
here preposterous in the extreme. 

But I am verging toward that splendid city, the fame of 
which is wide as the seas, and will here close this letter. 
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LETTER No. 16. 

Concord, (N. H.,) November 30, 1850. 
Mj last letter was dated at Dijon, in France, through which 
place I passed on my journey from Geneva to Paris. In the 
latter city, — a city more attractive than London to most Amer- 
ican travellers, — I could spend only a few days, but those were 
in busy examination of palaces, paintings, and statuary: to- 
gether with scenes made memorable by the sanguinary occur- 
rences of various revolutions ; and public gardens, churches, 
museums, markets, triumphal arches, bridges, burial places, — 
in short, all the prominent objects which so abound in that 
wonderful city.* But aware that November is a stormy month 

* I had only ten days In Paris, but those were all clear and mild, and, 
by indostrious moYement from morning nntil night, aided by one of the 
hired conductors to be found at the hotels, was qnabled to eflfect a very 
considerable amount of sight-seeing. My days' works were as follows : 

Oct. 1. Hospital of the Invalids; Old Chamber of Deputies, and the 
New; Palais du Quay D'Orsay; Place le Concorde; Champs Elysees; 
Garden d'Hiver ; Arc d'Triomphe, (and to the summit, whence a full view 
is obtained of the entire city;) Chapel of St. Ferdinand, (erected by Louis 
Philippe, on the place where his son the Duke of Orleans was killed in 1842, 
by being thrown from his carriage ;) Church of the Madeleine, thence along 
to Galignani's, over a portion of the eastern boulevards, and to my lodgings. 

Oct, 2. The Louvre, (all which could be seen, on account of repairs going 
on in the immense fagade on the Seine ;) H6tel Dieu, (Hospital of God ;) 
Desaix Monument; Notre Dame; past the Palais de Justice, the Prison of 
the Conciegerie, the Dead House ; and thence, after a stroll along the more 
attractive places near the Tuileries and the Palais Royal, to my lodgings. 

Oct.S. Church du Val de Grace; Church of St.Roch; Church of St. 
Sulpice, (in front of which are statues of Bossuet, Massillon, Fenelon and 
FMchier;3 Luxembourg Palace, and its Gardens ; Ecole des Beaux Arts ; 
place between the Observatory and the Luxembourg, where Marshal Ney 
was shot; to the Pantheon, and to the vaults beneath, where Rousseau and 
Voltaire were buried. 

Oct. 4. Interior of the Bourse ; some of the Markets ; Gallery of Arts 
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upon the North Atlantic, I hastened to London, in order to 
take a packet of the 1 6th of October, and reached my former 
lodgings on Friday, October 11. The intervening days were 
employed in preparing for a voyage there was reason to be- 
lieve must inevitably be of rougher description than that to 
England in the New World. Making, therefore, all due pre- 
parations, and devoting the last day to various excursions about 

and Machinery ; Garden of Plants, (a portion, and visited again another 
day;) Church St. Germain TAnxerrois; Gobelins Tapestry Manufactnre; 
Church of St. Eustache, and home, going past the house in which Marat 
was slain by Charlotte Corday. 

Oct. 5. Chapel Expiatore, (an affecting memorial of Louis XVI., his 
queen Marie Antoinette, and the Swiss Soldiers ;) Artesian Well ; Crenelle 
Slaughter House ; Champs de Mara and Military School ; thence over to 
that section where stood the hall of the Jacobins ; thence shopping, and 
thence to my lodgings. 

Od. 6. Attended High Mass in the Madeleine Church, — an edifice which 
cost more than two and a half millions American dollars. A convent of 
nuns occupied a portion of the church near the altar, and a concourse of 
people the residue of the interior. 

Odi. 7. Church of St. Denis, (6 miles from Paris, where is laid the dust 
of the kings of France;) Palace of St. Cloud; Sevres Porcelain Ware- 
house and Manufactory, thence into Paris, and completed the day in that 
memorable edifice, the Hotel de Ville. 

Oct, 8. Versailles, 12 miles from Paris. Said the Pacha of Egypt to 
Louis Philippe, " There is a heaven above and a heaven below, and Ver- 
sailles is the heaven below." Without at all assenting to the remark of the 
Pacha regarding Versailles, it may be remarked there is no one object in all 
sight-seeing in Paris and its environs, so worthy the attention of the travel- 
ler as Versailles. It is now the great historical Store House of Franco, 
and its amplitude and splendor are such as really to bewilder a visitor. I 
had only seven hours for Versailles, two upon its vast grounds, and five 
within the Palace. 

Oct. 9. Hotel de Cluney,(Roman Museum;) Garden of Plants; Column 
of July, Cplace of the old Bastile ;) Faubourg St. Antoine; Per^ la Chaise, 
and a walk through the eastern boulevards, to my lodgings. 

Oct. 10. Strolled in the forenoon through the Palais Royal Arcade, the 
Champs Elysdes, over the Place le Concorde, (formerly Place de la Revo- 
lution;) along the Rue St. Honor^; and at one, P.M. took the cars for 
London. 
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the Great Babel, I reached the Lower Basin of the " London 
Dock" at 7, A. M., Wednesday, October 16, and transferred 
my luggage from the hack to a state-room of the good ship 
American Eagle, of the New- York and London Line, (com- 
posed of ships belonging to Messrs. Grinnell, Minturn & Co., 
and John Griswold) — Isaiah S. Doane, Commander. 

Next to the bed of death, or at the grave, a ship about to 
bear many human beings over a wide ocean to a distant shore, 
is the place to witness deep manifestations of affection and 
grief. We had an exhibition of sorrow on leaving New- York 
in July, and the scene was repeated here. Of the twenty 
cabin passengers, no less than seventeen were natives of Eng- 
land ; some of whom never expected again to see their native 
land, and bade as they supposed a final farewell to scenes 
around which their affections cluster, and to near and dear 
kindred, whom they believed they may never again behold on 
earth. But leave-taking is no where more heartfelt than 
between emigrant steerage passengers and their kindred who 
linger on the dock or line the quay. Amongst these was a 
frantic female, who, unless held by force upon the quay, would 
have jumped towards the ship, even when it was twenty feet 
from the position where she stood. 

At 9 o'clock the dock gate was opened, the Eagle moved 
into the Thames, a steam-tug was connected to her by a haw- 
ser, and we were soon working our devious way through the 
forest of ships found all along from London Bridge to Black- 
wall. The scene upon the Thames was very much as described 
by your correspondent in his letter of September 7, when on 
his way from London to Ostende. The Eagle now, like the 
steamer Triton then, made slow progress for several miles after 
leaving her position at the dock— rfiUed as is this watery ap- 
proach to London by unnumbered craft of every grade, from a 
tiny boat to a massive liner. The fleet of colliers was as nu- 
merous and as black as on the 4th of September ; the boats and 
steamers plenty as autumnal leaves ; the sky as clear as then, 
12* p. M. a. 
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and the course down the Thames full as well as then calculated 
to leave abiding impressions of the vast city we were leaving 
behind. We were in company with a ship bound for Austra- 
lia, and past us in quick succession went steamers for the con- 
tinent, others for various cities on the east coast of England, 
together with numbers innumerable of those smaller ones which 
ply up and down the river, carrying people to and from the 
Great Babel. 

The navigation of the Thames and the English Channel is 
usually slow, and sometimes dangerous for heavy ships. The 
Eagle came to anchor the first night near the Nore, and the 
second beneath the chalk cliffs which line the Kentish coast. 
We were the second night near the celebrated cliffs of Dover, 
from which position the light on the French coast was seen 
with distinctness, as is the shore of France any clear day. On 
the morning of the 20th of October the Eagle went past the 
buoy which indicates the place where the Royal George, Eng- 
lish 120 gun-ship, went down in August, 1782 ; rounded to, at 
1 o'clock, within four miles of Portsmouth ; received on board 
five more cabin passengers, and at 12, M., with a light wind 
from the north, passed from Spithead along the southern coast 
of the Isle of Wight into the English Channel, and at the de- 
})arture of daylight the shore of England was seen no more. 

Our good ship, of one thousand tons burthen, contained the 
following persons in her cabin, and about one hundred and 
i^eventy emigrant steerage passengers : 

Mr. Timothy Baxter, Mrs. Maria Ann Baxter, and their 
children, Mary and William, all o^ BrooMyn^ New- York; Miss 
Louisa Tuck, also of Brooklyn ; Mr. Thomas Vergmuill, wife 
and daughter, oi New-York City; Mr. and Mrs. Russell, of 
Scotland ; Miss Jessie Cooper, Miss Martha Ann Walton, Mr. 
Thomas Matterface and wife, Mr. F. Knevitt, Master James 
Bird, Henry and Francis Hayes, and Edward Morris, all of 
London^ and your correspondent, of Concord^ New- Hampshire. 

The ship's company, although by no means so large as New- 
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York ships sailing from Liverpool — the latter city being the 
place whence more emigrants depart for the United States than 
from any port in Europe — consisted of more than two hundred, 
made up as follows : 

The master of the ship and his officers, 3 

Cabin passengers, 20 

Seamen, 24 

Steward, Assistant Steward and Stewardess, 3 

Cooks and Butcher, 3 

Steerage passengers, 170 

Total, 223 

The voyage of the American Eagle was entirely different 
from that of the New World, in July last. We experienced 
no rough weather then ; and had the Eagle sailed over the 
wide ocean under breezes no stronger than those which wafted 
us in the summer, a very imperfect conception would have 
been received of that great and wide sea which separates us 
from the old world. 

The run of our ship the first seven hundred miles from 
Portsmouth was so good that hope was cherished we should 
have a smooth and quick passage, but from the longitude of 
the Azores we had an unbroken succession of storms and strong 
westerly gales. Indeed, the ship had no more than five good 
running days — ^that is, when she had favorable wind the entire 
twenty-four hours, and ran all day and night " on her course" — 
from leaving Portsmouth, at noon, on the 20th of October, until 
reaching Sandy Hook, on Tuesday morning, November 26. 

EXTRACTS FROM MY MEMORANDA BOOK. 

Monday^ Oct. 21. Sea rather rough, but wind directly aft, 
and ship rapidly propelled toward the western shore ; but the 
aft wind caused the ship to roll so much as to produce general 
illness amongst the passengers. 
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Oct. 22. "Wind still aft; vessel made good progress, but 
passengers mostly unable to take tbeir meals at the table, and 
some disinclined to take any thing. 

Oct 23. Strong winds from the north-east, and sail very 
much reduced from yesterday. Main, mizen and foretopsails 
reefed ; a sight never seen during the smooth passage in the 
New World. 

Oct 24. Wind worked westward, and continued strong. 

Oct 25 to 29. Nothing material occurred ; ship made fair 
progress ; wind light most of the time, and at last a calm. 

Oct. 30. A fearful day for passengers, although just enough 
of a gale to suit men who live on the sea and are often buffet- 
ing its storms. Ship under a close reefed maintopsail and jib 
from noon through the afternoon and night, lying in the trough 
of the sea, and riding out a hard gale from the south. 

Oct. 31 to Nov, 3. Nothing of importance occurred. Ship 
making slow progress, by reason of adverse wind. 

Nov. 4. A dead calm; — not air enough in motion to blow 
a feather off the deck. 

Nov, 5. Ship under easy progress ; wind " on the quarter," 
and, increasing in the afternoon, made a ten knot progress 
up to — 

Wednesday Morning^ Nov. 6. From 4 to half past 6, A. M., 
repeated flashes of lightning issued from clouds in the eastern 
and north-eastern horizon ; at 7, wind suddenly changed to the 
north, and came over the ship with fearful force. Barometer 
indicated change of weather, but storm came sooner than ex- 
pected, and much sail was to be speedily reduced. What came 
like a squall continued like a storm — raging 11 hours with great 
violence, and many more passed ere there was much subsidence 
of the waves. In the course of the day, shipped a sea, which 
washed off a German emigrant passenger, who was drowned, 
stove bulwarks, broke up coops in which were geese, ducks and 
hens, upset the cow-house, and broke some lights in windows 
over the cabiA. Stern boat, lashed to cranes, and its bottom 
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some 15 to 18 feet above the water, wrenched from its fasts and 
carried away. " No milk for the tea and coffee to-day," said 
the assistant steward ; " ship rolls so that we cannot milk the 
cow." 

Nov, 7. Heavy sea to-day, but a clear sky. Adverse wind, 
and ship running several points off her course. At half past 1, 
P. M., " man overboard," was the cry from the fore part of 
the ship ; announced by the Irish countrymen of a steerage 
passenger engaged near the bows washing his clothing. 
Ropes thrown over and man drawn up, when some twenty feet 
from stem of the ship. 

Nov. 8. Sea rather quiet to-day; light wind; not much 
progress. A ship's boat and some sawed timber floated past 
the Eagle. 

Nov. 9. Not much progress, but a good run toward eve- 
ning. " Burnet's History of His Own Times," a work thought 
bulky enough to last through the vo/age, finished to-day. 

Nov, 10. Made good progress in fore part of the day. 
With the glass sighted a ship, the maintopgallant mast of 
which was gone — probably in the storm of the 6th. At 2, 
P. M., wind changed to S. "W., and became very fresh. Ship 
put into storm trim, and from this day to Wednesday were 
riding in trough of the sea ; driven back about seventy-five 
miles. 

Nov. 13 to 16. Fair wind and good progress. 

Nov. 17. Wind from S. E. after 12, midnight ; and thence 
to 12, noon, made rapid progress. Wind then changed to 
west and blew fresh. 

Nov, 18. Heavy, discouraging, westerly wind all day ; ship 
off and on, laboring hard under reefed top-sails. Latitude of 
Boston, but more than five hundred miles from New-York. 

Nov. 19. Another troubled November night, and dismal the 
moan of the wind through the rigging. Sky clear in the day, 
but wind westerly, as usual, and very fresh. Yesterday and 
to-day a small schooner near us, ascending and descending the 
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billows lightly as the sea birds so frequently seen from the deck. 
No progress the last twenty-four hours ; ship with difficulty 
sustaining her position. 

Nov. 20. Wind still west. Little or no advance. Toward 
evening, a lull ; afterward, wind increased, and veered so much 
that ship ran through the night nearly on her course. 

Nov, 21. Wind S. E., and fore part of the day made a fair 
run on her course. Noon, Signs of more rough weather. 
Barometer nearly down to 29. At dinner, mercury still falling 
in the glass and wind rising. Not much conversation at the 
table. Captain looking frequently from his plate to the in- 
verted compass over head, and to the barometer near by. 
Afternoon, Wind changed to N. E., and became squally. 
Ship put into storm trim — double reefed main and fore-top 
sails and a reefed spanker. A land bird came through the 
storm and alighted in the rigging. Evening, Very stormy ; 
sea wrought up to a fearful height. 

Nov, 22 — morning, 6 o'clock. The most fearful night of our 
passage ; wind and waves even exceeding those of Nov. 6. 
Ship made to vibrate throughout by the power of the waves 
with which she was repeatedly struck in the night. Shipped a 
sea this morning, but not so fearful as that of Nov. 6. Evening, 
Wind and waves subsiding. No direct advance on our course 
this day. 

Nov, 23. A cheerful morning; barometer nearly up to 
"fair," and ship running on her course. Are in the Gulf 
Stream, — being driven thither by the tempest of Thursday 
night and the fresh wind yesterday. Temperature of the water, 
four degrees warmer than the air, and the air more than twenty 
warmer than yesterday. Hope to reach New-York to-morrow. 
Evening, Have been running rapidly westward and nearly on 
our course since 10, A. M. 

Sunday Morning, Nov, 24. Another cloudy, troubled night. 
Wind increased from N. E., and sail reduced to reefed top-sails. 
Evening, Have had a clear day, but wind throwing the ves- 
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sel off her course. Are now twenty-five miles from the land, 
but about Gftj south of Sandj Hook. 

Nov, 25 — 6 o'clock, A. M, Clear sky; wind light and 
from south-west. Barometer at a flattering point ; passengers 
in good spirits. Long Island supposed to be within twenty-five 
miles. Seamen call out the To ! heave ho ! with full, melodi- 
ous voice — uttered unlike the shrill, shaking scream of succes- 
sive nights last week. Hundreds of sea fowl on the water or 
gamboling on the wing around the vessel. Passengers prepar- 
ing their luggage for debarkation. Afternoon, 1 o'clock. Pilot 
boat "Moses H. Grinnell," ninety-one tons burthen, came 
alongside, and he who is to conduct us into port came up the 
side of the ship. Received from him New- York papers three 
days old, but welcome messengers to those cut off thirty-seven 
days from all intercourse with the world. Evening, 11 
o^clock. Lights visible on the New-Jersey and Long Island 
coast. 

Tuesday Morning, Nov. 26. Ship lay to, from midnight 
until 6, A. M., waiting for daylight. At 5 a steam tug came 
out, at 7 was attached to the hawser of the ship, and com- 
menced drawing the Eagle up to the great city of the Western 
World. At Staten Island the port physician came on board, 
but we were detained for but a half hour, and the steamer again 
commenced her work. Henceforward the interest of all on 
board increased every rod over which we passed, so rapidly 
were objects multiplying ; and at 12, noon, the American Eagle, 
recently buffeted upon the waves, and so small an object upon 
the wide sea as to be utterly insignificant when put in compar- 
ison with the ocean on which she' floated, took her place amongst 
other lofty and capacious merchantmen, and rested upon the 
surface of the water, calmly as an infant slumbering on the 
bosom of maternal love. 
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LETTER No. 17. 

Concord, December 16, 1850. 

It would be exceedingly presumptaous, in a person of the 
limited experience of your correspondent as a traveller, to lay 
down rules, or give minute directions, to people about travel- 
ling abroad. Indeed, however abundant and however usefbl 
may be the rules and advice which travellers write for the pub- 
lic, it seems to be amongst the purposes of Providence that 
mankind shall shall purchase their own experience ; and there- 
fore, however much may be written, every one who goes abroad 
will be under the necessity of relying mainly upon his own 
stock of common sense by which to guide him upon his jour- 
ney. Volumes coming under the name of " guide books" are 
not without their use ; indeed, are indispensable ; but all the 
books in the world will not relieve a traveller from the necessity 
of relying mainly upon himself. 

If " travel in the younger sort is a part of education ; in 
the elder, a part of experience," — surely it is a matter of im- 
portance that each class leave home in such mood as will, if 
preserved in all their travels, enable them to accomplish their 
purpose. " A man," says Brockledon, " will see more, enjoy 
more, and learn more, by carrying with him a head and heart 
in good travelling trim, than can be obtained by having his 
pockets full of letters of credit, without this necessary state of 
mind and feelings." 

" The enjoyment of travelling," says another, " like other 
pleasures, must be purchased at some expense ; and he whose 
good humor can be ruffled ^j every petty annoyance he chance 
to encounter, unquestionably had better remain at home," 

" Travelling," says another, " may be said to be a state of 
great pleasure, mixed with some annoyance ; but, by manage- 
ment, the former may be much increased, and the latter pro- 
portionally diminished." 
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To the above advice may be added this : " Go abroad with the 
determination of being, if possible, pleased with what you see." 
l^o patriotic American is in the least danger of loving his 
country the less, however splendid the sights which greet his 
eyes abroad ; and therefore, of all people who travel, a cit- 
izen of the United States can afford to he gratified with sight- 
seeing in Europe; for, however splendid the objects seen 
abroad, such are the evils existing in all the States of the Old 
World, that he will, more than ever, have reason to thank Grod 
for the abundant mercies with which his own country has been 
blessed, and return from his travels better than ever pleased 
with his home. 

But because ours is a land happier than any other upon 
which the sun shines, that affords no reason for an American 
traveller to make, in his conversation amongst mixed compa- 
nies abroad, invidious comparisons. I had no more uncomfort- 
able time when abroad than during a journey from Switzer- 
land to Paris. The company was a mixed one — of both sexes, 
and several nations ; and an American traveller was so contin- 
ually quarrelling with many things in Europe, and so constantly 
speaking of parallel objects at home, that his patriotism was 
magnified only by the obliteration of all his good breeding. 
There is such a thing as an American conveying to all foreign- 
ers a suitable impression of the greatness of his own country, 
without in the least offending the national pride of others. 
Where that line is, must be left to the common sense of the 
traveller to determine. 

I think an American has in some respects the advantage of 
most other travellers in Europe. Between continental nations 
and England there are often jealousies, and not unfrequently 
absolute warfare amongst themselves ; while we, separated by 
a wide ocean, are regarded with a greater degree of deference 
than they render each other. It is often remarked, that were 
it not for the very large sums of money they annually expend 
in travel upon the Continent, no people would be regarded with 
13 F. H. A. 
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greater disfavor than the English. That there are multitudes 
of well bred Englishmen always to be found upon the Continent, 
is true ; but the number is large who apparently derive deep 
delight in getting into hot water, by imperious conduct toward 
hotel-keepers, waiters, and the entire retinue of people on the 
route, engaged in the dependent offices of life. No people are 
more notorious than the English for complaining of charges on 
the Continent, while England is the most expensive place in 
western Europe in which either to live or to travel. 

It needs no experience beyond home to convince every. one 
of the truth of the assertion, made, I think, by the traveller 
Ledyard, that in nine cases out of ten, if not ninety-nine of 
every hundred, a person who treats others with respect, re- 
ceives no rudeness even from rude men ; and that he (Ledyard) 
found it so even amongst barbarian people. And so in Europe ; 
arrogance and loud talk will neither procure nor enforce so civil 
treatment, with however much money it be backed up, as a 
different course. 

I am enquired of by people, (some of whom, it may be, pur- 
pose making a voyage across the Atlantic) — as to many matters 
of travel. I have been happy by imparting all the information 
my limited experience enables me to give. And as there may 
be amongst your readers people who at some time design going 
to Europe, I will write on in this letter of some farther matters 
of travel. 

The advice occasionally given, that a gentleman, even when 
about crossing the Atlantic, need take no more luggage than 
what he can carry upon his arm and in his carpet bag, is not 
to be followed. The error, however, more often is that they 
carry too nyich. I had a medium sized trunk and a carpet 
bag ; and while more would have been a burden and involved 
additional expense, I could not have comfortably got along with 
less. Books, apparel, &c., will increase as a traveller proceeds 
on his way ; but as, (unless he be more fortunate than others,) 
he will be continually losing something as he proceeds from 
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place to place, he will thus have room for his new purchases. 
Upon the Continent, at some, and I think at most rail stations, 
our luggage was weighed, and paid for separate from our per- 
sonal tickets. And in going from rail stations to hotels, porter- 
ages and hack hire depend in amount, as with us in the United 
States, upon what a traveller has for luggage. 

People who, either through the force of habit or fix)m actual 
necessity, are frugal in their expenditures, will not be displeased 
to learn that a second best suit of clothing is just the thing 
while on ship-board, and even for car-riding while on the other 
side of the water. A ship is no place for the display of fine 
clothing ; for if unaffected by the motion of the ship, the wearer 
needs nothing but decent apparel when upon the deck ; and if 
he be made ill, and is alternating between his berth and the 
deck, a nice coat and pants to match can never be more out of 
place than if enveloping his person when in the condition called 
searsick. Thin clothing will be found of very little if any use 
abroad. I would take no more than a brown sack, and that to 
be used as a duster ; that is, to be worn over a woolen dress 
when riding in coaches or cars, and a thin vest or two. 

" How much does it cost to go to Europe ?" is more indefinite 
than to ask, ^^ How far is it to London meeting-house P' Here 
at home the expenses of men, even on a trip to New-York, dif- 
fer according to the habits of different people. However, some 
facts may be given which will lead the reader into something 
like a correct estimate. If you go from Boston or New- York 
by steamer to Liverpool, the fare in the chief cabin is, or was a 
short time since, S130 out, and SI 75 home, in the Collins, but 
less in the Cunard line. If you go by sail packet from either 
of the above ports, the chief cabin fare out is S75, and £20 
(about $97,) home. The packet is as agreeable and as safe at 
least as the steamer ; the preference for the latter being in the 
matter of time. 

Of England, the testimony of others is (and my experience 
corroborates the assertion to my own mind) that, going as a trav- 
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eller of course does from place to place ; spending a day here, 
two or three there, and a week or ten days in an important city ; 
— the expenses of a careful person will not vary much from a 
pound sterling (about $5.00,) per day. For that sum he may 
sustain himself creditably. England is far more expensive to 
travel in than the continent, and the high charges, and usage in 
regard to compensation of servants, are such, that Yankees are 
in the habit of travelling while there in " seven league boots ;" 
many of them proceeding directly from Liverpool to London, and 
thence, after a brief sojourn, to the continent. As stated in my 
letter from England, where mention was made of railroads and 
taverns, no where it has ever been my lot to go does a traveller 
find more comfortable lodgings or better attention than at an 
English inn. A person who has slept in English beds, along a 
course of one thousand miles in that island, will not be surprised 
at the fastidiousness of Englishmen in the matter of beds they 
are to occupy when at inns on this side the water. The snow 
on the summit of Mount Washington is scarcely whiter or purer 
than the linen with which an English bed is made up. 

However useful and commendable habits of promptitude are 
in the ordinary routine of life, nowhere is the habit of more 
avail than when travelling. I never myself lost a coach, a 
train, a vessel, or a diligence ; but saw others who had set- 
tled up at theit hotel ; paid chambermaid, waiter and boots ; 
packed their clothing ; bade all hands good by ; and reached the 
station a minute too late ; a sight by no means displeasing to 
mischievously disposed prompt people. To remedy this, if any 
thing will put a spur into a laggard's heel, buy ^^Bradshaw*s Eng- 
lish Railway Guide" so soon as you reach Liverpool, and ^^Brad- 
shaw's Continental Railway Guide" when about leaving for the 
continent ; the former of which is about 12J cents; the other 
36 cents. 

As ambassadors or consuls from most nations are to be found 
in London, the American traveller there, who purposes going 
upon the continent, will find it for his advantage to have his pass* 
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port prepared in London for usp in all the nations the territory 
of which he designs entering. Sach a course maj save time 
and prevent embarrassment 

In large cities-^specially London and Paris — where transit 
from one extreme to the other (as in our American cities,) can 
be obtained at low fares in an omnibus, it is questionable econ- 
omy to undertake sight-seeing solely on foot. It will hardly pay, 
to become exhausted while reaching an object worth yisiting, 
and on arriving there discover that if you had paid three pence 
English money you would have been in better condition to enjoy 
the sight. So also it is not well to refrain from visiting objects 
worth seeing, merely because it will cost something at the door. 
Our country — great as it is in all that contributes to the great- 
est happiness of the greatest number — will probably never con- 
tain in profusion such works of art — ^paintings and statuary par- 
ticularly — as the States of the Old World. And he who has 
travelled three or four thousand miles for the sole purpose of 
sight-seeing, and then refrains, in order to save a shilling, from 
visiting objects justly regarded 6y people of correct taste worthy 
of a particular effort to see, can hardly hope to return much the 
better for his journey. 

And, lastly, when a person goes abroad for pleasure, it is well 
for him to leave his cares behind. An ocean is between him 
and his home, and anxiety will be of no avail. Such people 
as cannot follow this injunction better remain at home* 



13 * p. M. A. 
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LETTER No. 18. 
MRS. HEMANS AND HER ABODES. 

Concord, December 31, 1850. 

Some poets are bom in the narrow, dark and dirtj streets of 
populous cities, and others amidst the more attractive scenery 
of rural districts ; but it probably is impossible that men or wo- 
men become eminent as poets unless thej first hold frequent 
communion with nature. John Milton was born in Bread 
Street, London ; a narrow one in the old part of the city — 
where it would have been as impossible to conceive and write 
Paradise Lost, as to build there a 74 gun ship. But Milton had 
been familiar with rural sights and sounds, both in England and 
on the continent as far as Italy, before he undertook the poem 
which is to be perpetual as the* language in which it is written. 
Pope, too, was a native of London, and there spent his early 
years ; but had he never resided at Twickenham, or in some 
other country neighborhood, he could never have attained the 
eminence he did in that department of literature in which he 
spent his life. Campbell was a native of the unpoetic but sub- 
stantial city of Glasgow ; but he lived in and breathed the air 
of the Highlands before he wrote " LochieFs Warning" and 
"Lord Ullin's Daughter;" and had he never seen a battle 
field would probably never have written the celebrated lyric, 
" Hohenlinden." And so of "Walter Scott, and others who 
might be mentioned. 

It was the lot of the poet whose name stands at the head of 
this letter to claim for her birth-place the strictly commercial city 
of Liverpool ; but of the long roll of English poets with whose 
writings American people are familiar, perhaps no one took 
more delight than Mrs. Hemans when farthest from the dust 
and din of a city. 
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Felicia Dorothea Browne, (afterwards Mrs. Hemans) 
was born in Duke Street, Liverpool, September 25, 1793 ; but 
before she was seven years of age her parents left Liverpool 
and took up their abode in North Wales ; and henceforward her 
life was spent out of cities, and the larger portion of it amongst 
the very pleasing objects in that part of the English isle which 
skirts the Irish sea. At Gwrych, in Denbighshire, near the 
ocean, in a mansion near the mountains of Wales, Mrs. Hemans 
lived from 7 to 16 years of age. Here her fondness for nature, 
and consequently of poetry, constantly increased. Here she, 
in company with her brothers and sisters, rambled along the 
shore of the sea, and over the green fields and through the 
secluded and wild dells of an exceedingly agreeable portion of 
Wales ; and here she commenced that species of writing which 
was never abandoned until she penned her celebrated " Sab- 
bath Sonnet," just before she died. So ardently did she admire 
the landscape around her father's dwelling, and so closely at- 
tached did she become to that rural district, that a winter spent 
by herself with her parents in London is said to have been 
amongst the most uneasy months of her life. The fields, the 
rivulets, the mountains, the seg,-coast of North Wales ; and the 
people — (a people whose language, traditions, customs and 
melody is still part and parcel of itself, and distinct from those 
of England proper,) — thus early in life became of absorbing 
interest to her, and at last to be so wrought within her constitu- 
tion as that no occurrence in her life is said to have been more 
painful to herself than her farewell to Wales, in 1828. " Mrs. 
Hemans," says Mr. Chorley, in his Memorials of her, " always 
spoke of this ' land of her childhood, her home and her dead/ 
with interest and affection. When she sailed from its shore 
she covered her face in her cloak, desiring her boys to tell her 
when the hills were out of sight, that she, might then look up. 
She would often refer to the pain she suffered upon taking 
leave of the peasantry of the neighborhood, by whom she was 
beloved with that old-fashioned heartiness which yet lingers in 
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some of the nooks and remote places of England. Manj of 
them came forward to touch the gate-posts through which she 
passed ; and when, three years afterwards, she paid a visit to 
St. Asaph, came and wept over her, and entreated her to return 
and make her home among them." 

A FAREWELL TO WALES, 

ON LEAYINO THAT COUNTBT WITH MT CHILDBEN. 

The sound of thy streams in my spirit I bear — 

— Farewell! and a blessing be with thee, green land ! 
On thy hearths, on thy halls, on thy pure mountain-air, 
On the chords of the harp, and the minstreFs free hand ! 
From the love of my soul with my tears it is shed, 
As I leave thee, green land of my home and my dead ! 

I bless thee ! — yet not for the beauty which dwells 

In the heart of thy hills, on the rocks of thy shore: 
And not for the memory set deep in thy dells, 
Of the bard and the hero, the mighty of yore; 
And not for thy songs of those proud ages fled, 
Green land, Poet-land of my home and my dead ! 

I bless thee for all the true bosoms that beat, 

Where'er a low hamlet smiles up to thy skies ; 
For thy cottage hearths, burning the stranger to greet, 
For the soul that shines forth from thy children's kind eyes ! 
May the blessing, like sunshine, about thee be spread. 
Green land of my childhood, my home, and my dead f 

In 1809, the family removed to Bronwylfa, near St. Asaph, 
and here, in 1812, she was married to Capt Hemans, of the 
Ei^lish army. At Bronwylfa and Daventry she resided with 
her husband the six years next succeeding her marriage ; but 
henceforward they lived apart — she in England, Wales and 
Ireland, he in Italy. 

Thirty of the forty-two years of the life of Felicia Hemans 
were spent in North Wales, and in abodes severally embraced 
within the diameter of a few miles. Into this very agreeable 
pastoral country it was my fortune to make an excursion in 
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August last. Returning from a visit to the Menai Straits, and 
to that gigantic creation of the mind of man in this rail and 
steam era of the world — the Britannia Tubular Bridge — I left 
the cars at dusk in the evening of the 2d day of the month, 
and took lodgings in the little sea-side village of Rhyl, on the 
shore of the Irish sea. Bronwylfa and Rhyllon are the names 
merely of estates near the village of St. Asaph, which is a 
Bishopric. Dr. Luxmore, the Bishop, was a firm and fatherly 
friend of Mrs. Hemans, and it was at his house she became ac- 
quainted with Reginald Heber, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta, 
and author of much excellent verse, amongst which is the cele- 
brated missionary hymn commencing, " From Greenland's icy 
mountains." St. Asaph, Bronwylfa and Rhyllon are within 
five miles of Rhyl, and a portion of a very pleasant day was 
spent in a drive thither. At Rhuddlan Castle, which was on 
our route, workmen were then engaged erecting a very spacious 
stage within its decayed, ivy covered walls, on which to seat the 
company which was there gathered on the 25 th and 26th of the 
following month — being a congress of Welsh poets and musi- 
cians, which assembles from time to time, to rehearse and perpet- 
uate the ancient music of the Principality. [I saw afterwards, in 
an account of the proceedings, that a portion of this staging gave 
way, and precipitated a large number of the company to the 
ground, with some harm to body and limb.] The house at 
Bronwylfa was purchased by a brother of Mrs. Hemans in 
1825 — now Col. Browne, of the English army, who is still 
owner of the place — and with her mother, a sister, and her 
sons, she removed to Rhyllon, about a quarter of a mile from 
Bronwylfa. " The earlier part of Mrs. Hemans's residence at 
Rhyllon," says her sisterly biographer. Miss Browne, " may 
perhaps be considered as the happie'st of her life, so far, at 
least, as the term happiness coul^ e^er be fitly applied to any 
period of it later than childhood. The- house was large and 
convenient ; the view from the windows beautiful and exten- 
sive ; and its situation on a fine green slope, terminated in 
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a pretty woodland dingle, peculiarly healthful and cheerful. 
Never, perhaps, had she more thorough enjoyment of her boys" 
[her children were all sons] " than in witnessing and often join- 
ing in their sports in those pleasant, breezy fields, where the 
kites soared so triumphantly and the hoops trundled so merrily. 
An atmosphere of home soon gathered around the dwelling ; 
roses were planted and honeysuckles trained ; and the rustling 
of a solitary poplar near her window was taken to her heart 
like the voice of a friend. * » * * Many years after, 
and when she had left Wales forever, in the sonnet, * To a 
Distant Scene,' she addressed, with fond yearning, this well re- 
membered haunt — 

* Still are the cowslips from thy bosom springing, 
O, far off grassy dell.' " 
At Rhyllon, when her health admitted, Mrs. Hemans was in 
the habit of taking frequent and sometimes distant walks 
amongst the very pleasing scenery near St. Asaph. " Very 
often," says "William Howitt, in his * Homes and Haunts of 
the most eminent British Poets j "at the outset of these expe- 
. ditions the party would be reinforced by the addition of a cer- 
tain little Edtty Jones, a child from a neighboring cottage, who 
had taken an especial fancy to Mrs. Hemans, and was continu- 
ally watching her movements. This little creature never saw 
her without at once attaching itself to her side, and confidingly 
placing its tiny hand in hers. So great was her love for chil- 
dren, and her repugnance to hurt the feelings of any living 
creature, that she never would shake off this appendage, but 
let little Kitty rejoice in her * pride of place,' till the walk be- 
came too long for her capacity, and she would quietly fall back 
of her own accord." 

From 1828, the year she left Wales, down to 1835, that of 
her decease, the life of Mrs. Hemans was a scene of constant 
affliction, sickness and change. In rapid succession, sorrow and 
death came upon the household of her elder brother, who re- 
sided near Rhyllon ; her mother sickened and died ; her younger 
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brother was called to an appointment in Ireland, and her sister 
was married and removed to a distance. Under these circum- 
stances, and to gain access to schools for her sons, she chose 
Wavertree, a village two miles from Liverpool, as her abode. 
But if this possessed the educational advantages she sought, 
they were purchased by the loss of the beautiful scenery around 
St Asaph. The country near Wavertree is flat and totally 
uninteresting ; and notwithstanding the host of friends she had 
at Liverpool, she soon found this suburban abode not the place 
for her. Thirty years amongst Welsh mountains and green 
fields had caused rural retreats to be necessary to her existence ; 
and at Wavertree she was constantly beset by people, not only 
of England but the United States, who were attracted to her 
abode by the celebrity she had acquired as a poet. And her 
health, too, was giving way under the cares and trials insepara- 
ble from widowhood and the maintenance of her children. But 
at Wavertree she still retained the beauty represented by cor- 
rect portraits of her. The author of " Pen and Ink Sketches" 
speaks of having seen Mrs. Hemans at Wavertree, with whom 
Miss Jewsbury, afterwards Mrs. Fletcher, was a guest, and thus 
writes of her : 

" It was not long before the poetess entered the room. She 
held out her hand and welcomed me in the kindest manner, 
and then sat down opposite to me, first introducing Miss Jews- 
bury. I cannot well conceive a more exquisitely beautiful 
creature than Mrs. Hemans was. None of the portraits or 
busts I have seen do her justice, nor is it possible for words to 
convey to the reader any idea of the matchless yet serene 
beauty of her expression. Her glossy waving hair was parted 
on her forehead and terminated on the side, in rich and luxuri- 
ant auburn curls. There was a dove-like look in her eyes, and 
yet a chastened sadness in their expression. Her complexion 
was remarkably clear, and her high forehead looked pure and 
spotless as Parian marble. A calm repose, not unmingled with 
melancholy, was the characteristic expression of the face : but 
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when she smiled, all traces of sorrow were lost, and she seemed 
to be but * a little lower than the angels' — fitting shrine for so 
pure a mind." 

In 1829, Mrs. Hemans made a visit to Scotland, and in 
Edinburgh received especial attention from Sir Walter Scott, 
and other distinguished people in that beautiful and intellectual 
city, such as Lord Jeffrey, Basil Hall, Mr. Alison, Sir Robert 
Liston, and others. In the summer of 1830 she spent several 
weeks at Dove Nest, on the border of Windermere Lake, where 
attention was bestowed upon her by Wordsworth. In 1831, 
however, under failing health, and at the invitation of a brother, 
then settled in Ireland, she left England forever, and removed 
to Dublin. The succeeding years were, although years in 
which she wrought much with her pen, only witness of her 
gradual yet sure approach to the end of her pilgrimage. Less 
than three weeks before her decease she wrote that soul-full 
effusion, * Despondency and Aspiration,' and also the Sabbath 
Sonnet, dedicated to her brother, which is as follows : 
How many blessed groups this hour are bending 
Through England's primrose meadow paths their way, 
Toward spire and tower, 'midst shadowy elms ascending, 
Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallowed day. 
The halls from old heroic ages grey, 
Pour their fair children forth ; and hamlets low, 
With whose thick orchard hloom the soft winds play, 
Send out their inmates in a happy flow. 
Like a free vernal stream. I cannot tread 
With them those pathways, — to the feverish bed 
Of sickness bound : — yet, oh my God ! I bless 
Thy mercy, that with Sabbath peace hath filPd 
My chastened heart, and all its throbbing stilled 
To one deep calm of lowliest thankfulness. 
" From the writing of this sonnet," says Mr. Chorley, her 
biographer, " she sank away gently but steadily, — ^still able to 
derive pleasure from being occasionally read to ; and on Thurs- 
day, the 12th of May, still able to read for herself a portion of 
the 16th chapter of John, her favorite among the Evangelists. 
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Nearly the last words she was heard to utter were on Saturday, 
to ask her youngest son, then sitting by her bedside, what he 
was reading. When he told her the name of the book, she 
said, ' Well, do you like it ?' Afler this she fell into a gentle 
sleep, which continued almost unbroken till evening, when her 
spirit passed away without a sigh or a struggle.*' 

Her remains were placed in a vault beneath St. Ann's 
church, Dublin, where is this inscription : " In the vault be- 
neath are deposited the mortal remains of Felicia Hemans, who 
died May 16th, 1835. 

Calm on the bosom of thy God, 

Fair spirit rest thee now ; 
Even while with us thy footsteps trod 

His seal was on thy brow. 
Dnst to its narrow house beneath, 

Soul to its place on high ! 
They that have seen thy look in death 

No more will fear to die." 



LETTER No. 19. 

THE PARKS AND BRIDGES OF LONDON. 

Concord, January 7, 1851. 
The parks of London and the bridges over the Thames are 
surpassed by the public grounds and bridges of no city in the 
world. For amplitude and beauty, the open grounds, stretch- 
ing from the centre of London north-westward, until they reach 
the country, are equal to the wants of that greatest city in the 
world ; and the bridges over the Thames, crowded at all hours 
with vehicles and pedestrians, for massiveness and elegance of 
structure are amongst the proudest public works in England. 
14 F. M. A. 
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First among the parks, as the stranger goes westward of 
Charing Cross, is — 

St. James. This was enclosed so long ago as the reign of 
Henrj VIII., and tastefully laid out as pleasure grounds to his 
new palace of St. James. It was subsequently improved and 
enlarged by Charles the II. ; and has undergone farther embel- 
lishment since the decease of that indolent and dissolute mon- 
arch. Its chief entrance is from Whitehall, through the gate- 
way at the Horse Guards ; and immediately the visitor finds 
himself upon a parade ground, where troops are frequently re- 
viewed in considerable bodies. On this parade are seen two 
curious pieces of foreign ordnance : one a Turkish piece, brought 
from Alexandria by the English troops. It is of great length, 
highly ornamented, and mounted upon a carriage of English 
structure. The other is a large mortar, taken at the siege of 
Cadiz, Spain. It is mounted upon an alegorical carriage, bear- 
ing curious devices; weighs sixteen tons, and is capable of 
throwing a shell three miles. In the centre of St. James Park 
is a large and agreeable sheet of water, surrounded by shrub- 
bery and serpentine walks. On the water are several varieties 
of aquatic fowl, foreign and domestic — swans, geese, ducks, 
&c. — some of which, for aught I know, may be descendants of 
those amongst which the " merry monarch," Charles II., scat- 
tered corn when on one of his accustomed walks in the park 
the day before he was struck down in his career of vice and 
shame. On leisure days this park is filled by people ; and in 
winter, when the ice permits, the surface of the pond is covered 
by skaters. 

St. James Park is surrounded by public and private struct- 
ures of great elegance. A stately range of princely houses 
take the place of the old Carlton Palace, and near where that 
stood is the Duke of Tork*s Column, composed of pale red 
granite, one hundred and fifty feet in height. It is ascended by 
a spiral staircase, and is open each day of the week except the 
Sabbath. The summit is one of the best positions in London 
for obtaining a view of the city. 
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Green Park. This park has within a few years been en- 
tirely reclaimed from the unsightly condition it long presented, 
and now nearly if not quite equals St James. It is a con- 
venient and beautiful thoroughfare between St. James and 
Hyde Park. Approaching westward from St. James Park, 
and reaching that extremity of Green Park which opens into 
Piccadilly, the prospect greeting the eye is as beautiful as any 
in London. On one side, to the left, are the grand entrance 
gates to the Park and Buckingham Palace — the town residence 
of the queen — under an imposing triumphal arch. A colossal 
equestrian statue of the Duke of Wellington — the horse and 
rider making a group twenty-seven feet in height — surmounts 
the arch. The massive gates are of bronze, beautiful in design 
and execution. Passing up to these gates, Apsley House — a 
stately structure, the residence of the Duke of Wellington — ^is 
in full view on the right. Crossing Piccadilly and going under 
a second triumphal arch, the visitor finds himself in 

Hyde Park, within which is the vast structure intended for 
the Industrial Exhibition. This park consists of three hundred 
and seventy-five acres, abounding in pleasing scenery, and plant- 
ed with thrifty, wide-spreading trees. Hyde Park Gate, and the 
brilliant spectacle there opening upon the visitor in pleasant 
weather, cause this portion of London to be to it what the Place 
le Concorde, the Clamps Elysees, and the Tuilleries Garden 
are to Paris. 

One of the most delightful sights in London is to be seen 
during pleasant weather within and near Hyde Park. From 
early spring until what is called the " close of the fashionable 
season,'* say about the first of July, the spacious gravelled 
walks of Hyde Park are covered with carriages and horsemen 
from 2 to 5, P. M. These are the favorite drives of that class 
of people making up what is called the ** fashionable world." 
As many as fifty thousand people, in the full tide of enjoyment, 
are frequently seen within a third of a mile of the Gate and 
Apsley House ; and when reviews of large bodies of troops take 
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place, the concoarse of people is said sometimes to reach two 
hundred thousand. Like the other parks, this is open to the 
public every day, from 6, A. M., to 9, evening, and for car- 
riages and pedestrians, to the exclusion only of hackney and 
stage coaches. 

Regent's Park, about a mile north of Hyde Park, consists 
of three hundred and ninety acres, laid into lawns, plantations, 
ornamental water, bridges, roads and gardens. The buildings 
around this park, although it is several miles from the centre 
of London — indeed, on the outer margin of the Great Babel — 
are elegant, many of them finished in superior style, and are 
so variously adorned that, though numerous, and following each 
other in quick succession, are sure to keep alive the attention of 
a stranger. Around this park are several public buildings ; 
the Diorama, the Colosseum and St. Catherine's Hospital ; and 
within it are the Zoological Gardens and the Gardens of the 
Royal Botanic Society. Although far from the centre of Lon- 
don, and a day will be consumed in bestowing upon it the 
attention it deserves, no stranger in London should omit a visit 
thither. 

ViOTOftiA Park. This enclosure is in an unfinished state, 
but designed eventually to afford for people in the easterly 
section of the city as agreeable a place of recreation as St. 
James or Regent's Park to those residing west of the Strand. 
Victoria Park consists of about two hundred and ninety acres — 
an area considerably larger than St. James or Green Park. 

Besides the above spacious and elegant parks, London has a 
multitude of squares ; chiefly, however, in the more westerly 
section of the metropolis. Amongst these are Trafalgar, Lei- 
cester, St. James, Belgrave, Eaton, Grosvenor, Portman, Han- 
over, Portland, Soho, Fitzroy, Euston, Russell, Queen and 
Bloomsbury. Even down in the crowded portions of the city, 
a walk of three minutes will enable the visitor to go from the 
Strand into the square long known as Lincoln's Inn Fields, 
and in half a one he can reach the Temple Garden, and escape 
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the rush along Fleet street. The Temple Garden lies upon 
the hank of the Thames. 



BRIDGES. 

New London Bridge. This structure was opened by 
King William IV. in 1831, and is a work of great magnitude. 
On each side the river, what are called dry arches were thrown 
across the streets running east and west — so that people or car- 
riages approaching the bridge are not embarrassed by the 
movement of a contrary current. Two channels of industry 
may now be moving with no hindrance to each other ; one 
stream being over, the other beneath the arches. London New 
Bridge is of granite, and has five elliptical arches — the central 
one considered the noblest in Europe. Cost of the bridge 
and its approaches, nearly two millions pounds sterling, or nine 
millions seven hundred thousand American dollars. 

SouTHWARK Bridge is of cast iron, laid upon stone piers. 
It has only three arches ; the central one having a span of 240 
feet, and the two outer ones of 210 feet. The weight of metal 
employed exceeds 5000 tons. Foundations of the piers, 12 feet 
beneath the bed of the Thames. Distance between the abuU 
ments, 708 feet Opened for travel in March, 1819, Cost, 
£800,000, or $3,880,000. 

Blackfriars Bridge cost £153,000, or $742,000. It has 
nine arches. From this bridge the stranger has a fine view of 
the upper portion of St. Paul's, and of the Tower, Somerset 
House, Westminster Abbey, the New Houses of Parliament, 
and upwards of thirty churches. It is one of the positions 
whence an unobstructed view is had of a large portion of the 
prominent objects, on land and water, of the gigantic city. 

Waterloo Bridge — a noble structure — was commenced 
in 1811, completed in 1817, and opened on the anniversary of 
the battle of Waterloo. The width of the river at the point 
occupied by this bridge is 1326 feet at high water. The bridge 
has nine elliptical arches, each of 120 feet span and 35 feet 
14* p. M. A. 
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high, springing from piles 20 feet wide. At the extremities^ 
where the toll is paid, have been erected neat Doric lodges, in 
front of which are iron turnstiles, through which one person 
only can pass at a time ; and as he passes, the revolution of the 
turnstile causes a movement in some machinery like that of a 
clock, placed within the lodges, by which the number of people 
passing the bridge any given day is exactly ascertained. It is 
a toll bridge — foot passengers paying half a penny ; equivalent 
to one American cent. 

Suspension Foot Bridge. This structure is thrown over 
the Thames between the Hungerford Market and the parish of 
Lambeth, and is only for people on foot. Cost £110,000, or 
about $533,000. The foundation* consists of two large brick 
piers, 80 feet in height, over which the supporting chains are 
carried. The central span is nearly 680 feet. The footway is 
14 feet wide. Toll, the same as over the Waterloo. 

Westminster Bridge crosses the Thames from the Old 
Palace Yard (near the Houses of Parliament) to the Surry side- 
It is sustained by 14 piers, and has fifteen arches — the centre 
one of 76 feet span, the others decreasing four feet each as they 
approach the abutments. Length of the bridge, 1223 feet. No 
toll exacted. 

Vauxhall Bridge cost £300,000, or $1,455,000. It spans 
the river between Pimlico and Vauxhall ; has 9 cast iron aches 
resting upon Kentish stone laid in cement, and is said to be the 
lightest structure of the kind in Europe. 

The above bridges are given in their order, commencing at 
London (New) Bridge, and going up the Thames. About a 
mile below London Bridge is that wonderful structure, the 

Thames Tunnel. This novel, stupendous, and ruinous work 
so far as income is concerned, was projected by Sir J. Brunei, 
and forms a subterranean passage from that district in the oor^ 
porate city of London, known as Wapping, to Rotherhithe. 
The Tunnel is only for foot passengers, and the approaches to 
its mouth consist of great circular shafts, with handsome stair- 
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cases, of about 150 steps. Length of the Tunnel, 1200 feet. 
It has two arched passages, each more than 16 feet in width, 
and brilliantly lighted by gas. The passages are lined with 
the tables of venders of prints, confectionery, and various other 
small wares, such as are found by the way side in all large 
cities. I was agreeably disappointed in the Tunnel — finding it 
dryer and lighter than expected ; — the pent up air causing the 
only disagreeable sensation when beneath the river. All ships 
which go up .to the docks near London Bridge pass over the 
Tunnel ; and the reader will easily perceive, that between sup- 
porting the water of the river, and the vessels constantly going 
to or leaving London, the Tunnel has no light load upon its 
back. 



[The following four Letters were communicated to the Congregational JoumaL] 

LETTER No. 20. 

Ship New World, 

At Sea, July 15, 1850. 
Mr. Wood ; — Dear Sir : — Through the mercy of God we 
have thus far been brought safely on our course over the great 
deep*; and although for several days the ship encountered head 
winds and a rolling sea, we are now going forward at rates 
varying from seven to eleven miles the hour. So soon as the 
New World passed Sandy Hook, the captain, by reason of the 
wind, wai under the necessity of sailing in a south-easterly 
direction, which course was kept until we reached the latitude 
of Bichmond, Va. The third day after leaving New- York, 
wind still ahead, the ship was put upon another tack, and it 
was not until Saturday last that we regained the latitude of 
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Sandy Hook, although the vessel had then made an easting of 
four hundred miles. Since Saturday we have been making 
such progress as, if continued ten or twelve more days, will 
carry us well nigh to Liverpool. 

No people could well be at sea under more agreeable cir- 
cumstances than those which surround us. Capt. Knight, if 
not a professor of religion, has a deep regard for sacred things, 
and yesterday imposed no duty, not absolutely necessary, upoa 
his sailors. His under officers are well bred, humane men, 
who, while sustaining the most perfect discipline, and exacting 
the utmost promptitude in the execution of every order, do 
all with such propriety as to gain the regard of the seamen, and 
all others too. We have the statement of Capt. Knight that he 
has never had so large a number of cabin passengers, and that 
it is rare a merchant ship for Liverpool carries so full a list. 
The New World is one of the first class vessels, measuring 
fifteen hundred tons, and is nearly new ; being built little more 
than three years ago at East Boston, by that celebrated ship- 
wright, Mr. Donald McKay. 

Amongst the passengers there are six clergymen: Rev. 
Messrs. Bullard, of Saint Louis, Missouri ; Chapin, of New- 
York city ; Beecher of Brooklyn ; Weed and Saris, of New-* 
York, and a Welch clergymen, of the name of Edwards. And 
speaking of this last person leads me to remark how often we 
form forbidding impressions of our fellow-men merely through 
want of information. Soon after leaving New- York I observed 
amongst the steerage passengers a man of about sixty /ears, 
dressed in a suit of hard worn black cloth, wearing a white 
cravat, his face deeply marked with the small pox, and his 
speech such as to indicate him to be an Irishman. I soon again 
saw him with a package of tracts, dealing them out amongst 
the crew and passengers in the forward part of the ship, and 
concluded of course that they were publications furnished by 
Catholic priests. But yesterday (Sunday) he was more busy 
than ever, and asked me if I would take something to read. I 
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was surprised to find him provided with the publications of the 
American Tract Society ; and entered into conversation with 
him, during which I learned that he is a native of Wales; 
that he has been laboring six years in Oneida county, New- 
York, and, in company with his wife and daughter, is now on a 
voyage to visit his native land. 

Yesterday afternoon, about 4, having previously obtained the 
consent of Capt. Knight, he took a position in the forward part 
of the ship, announced that devotional exercises would be per- 
formed, and said he would be pleased to have his fellow voya- 
gers listen to him for a few moments ; when he read a portion 
of the word of God, made a brief exhortation, and supplicated 
the divine favor. He read the first eleven verses of the 6th 
chapter of the 1st Thessalonians : " But of the times and sea- 
sons," &c., and made a fervent and eminently devout prayer to 
' God, most happily adapted, in thought and expression, to so- 
lemnize the listeners and hallow the day. When he announced 
his purpose, it was to be feared he would not obtain an audience, 
considering that the most of the forward passengers are Irish ; 
but while he begun with something like twenty, he closed with 
more than fifty ; and on conducting another service, just before 
dunset, gathered a large crowd around him, most of whom gave 
solemn heed as he eloquently and affectionately invoked them 
to be prepared for death, judgment and eternity, and then com- 
mended all, the captain, the mates, the seamen and the passen- 
gers to the care of the Watchman who never slumbers nor 
sleeps. 

July 18. I have spoken, under the preceding date, of the cir^ 
cnmstances under which we are sailing over the Atlantic as 
being very agreeable. This is being made more and more 
manifest as we proceed on our way. At first, there were no 
more than three personally acquainted with each other. On 
such occasions, no introduction takes place at once, and thus 
passengers, coming together at random, are left to form ac- 
quaintances as they proceed on their watery journey. It is 
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believed, however, that notwithstanding we are thrown into 
company by chance, no more agreeable one ever passed over 
the Atlantic. Our cabin, a large and elaborately finished 
dining-room, is used evenings for devotional exercises, and such 
conversation as would naturally arise in a social circle in the 
parlor of a gentleman on the land, with this exception, that our 
table talk is upon less local subjects than the former would nat- 
urally be. The first evening on which we assembled under a 
conventional arrangement, Capt. Knight, his chart before him, 
entertained the company with an appropriate lecture upon the 
North Atlantic Ocean ; the course of its winds ; the Gulf 
Stream ; the place of its commencement ; its progress, tempe- 
rature, the squalls by which vessels are often overtaken when in 
it ; the icebergs, and of his perilous involuntary enclosure 
amongst them seven days ere he freed his ship — the Switzer- 
land—of the same line as the New World. His conversation 
was interesting and instructive. 

Last evening a committee, previously appointed, consisting 
of Messrs. Edwards, of Troy, New- York ; BuUard, of Saint 
Louis, Mo. ; and Chapin, of New- York city, reported the names 
of the clergymen who are to conduct religious services next 
Lord's Day. We then had general conversation in the circle, 
all the members of which are seated, from the fact that the long 
table, the couches, (one at each end) and the settees at the 
sides, are firmly attached to the floor, for reasons obvious to 
all ; and these fixtures fill the room, except the passages back 
of the settees, through which ingress and egress is had. Devo- 
tional exercises were conducted by Rev. Mr. Bullard. Capt 
Knight was provided with a copy of the hymn book used in 
the Bethel chapels of the United States, from which he selected 
a hymn, read one verse at a time, instead of the entire hymn 
consecutively, when the verse was sung — the entire stanzas 
being all disposed of. The cabin rang with that substantial 
tune, Hebron, A few remaining moments were disposed of by 
Miss Edwards (daughter of the Welch clergyman) singing sev- 
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eral hymns and songs in her native dialect, which performances 
afforded much gratification. 

The evening was so quiet, the wind so gentle, (still we were 
proceeding about six miles an hour) that an effort of the mind 
was required to make one sensible he or she was in the cabin 
of a ship traversing the broad ocean, and hundreds of miles re- 
moved from the scenes and the friends which make up their 
home. That evening, and the one next preceding it, are 
amongst the memorable ones of our lives. Others, of equal in- 
terest and profit, spent in the same manner, it is hoped it may 
be our fortune to enjoy before reaching Liverpool. 

My engagements in behalf of a secular journal put it out of 
my power to write to you so fully as I would cheerfully do un- 
der other circumstances. I have time enough to put upon pa- 
per the occurrences of the voyage, but the stir upon deck, night 
and day, the roll of the ship when the wind is in certain direc- 
tions, and the confined air of a state-room, (although ours are as 
large and as well ventilated as those in awy merchant ship,) 
make writing not what it is in one's own sitting-room on land. 

I have heai'd you say a friend has offered you a free passage 
over the Atlantic. Your earthly experience can never be what 
it would, until you accept that offer. . We may read forever of 
the ocean ; hear any amount of sermons about it, hymns in any 
quantity sung of it, and look at paintings conveying to the mind 
through the eye an idea of it ; yet all are but imperfect helps in 
enabling us to appreciate its awful grandeur, or realize the 
claims sailors have upon the civilized world, both as physical 
and moral beings. The New World is a favorite ship amongst 
the seamen of New-York, and one of her officers informs me 
that in her spring and summer voyages across the Atlantic, sail- 
ors consider berths in her, at the pittance of $12 per month, 
very desirable places, and regard the' voyage as rather a pleasure 
excursion than a severe task. But it can be no more than a 
tolerable existence, even in summer. How fearful, then, are the 
winter voyages, when biting blasts sweep over the water ; deck 
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and rigging covered with ice ; sails stiff as sheet iron ; tall 
masts to be ascended and long yards to be gone out upon, even 
when a hurricane prevails and the skj is filled with frost. Then, 
at Liverpool no fires are allowed in any vessel in the docks of 
that city, and seamen, even if otherwise disposed, are inevitably 
thrown into drinking houses and brothels, such as abound in all 
large cities. And whether in New-York or Liverpool, the poor 
men are beset by sharks inexorable as the robbers who waylaid 
the traveller from Jerusalem to Jericho, and left him half dead. 
It is gratifying to know that Concord has done better than hun- 
dreds of places in the land, of even greater ability, to adminis- 
ter to the physical and moral necessities of this portion of the 
human race. 

But in speaking of seamen, I had well nigh broken off too 
abruptly, merely allvding above to the subduing, overpowering 
grandeur of the ocean. No one can rightly apprehend the ma- 
jesty, the fearful sublimity of the mighty deep, untiLhe has been 
borne upon its treacherous surface, surveyed its restless billows, 
listened to its eternal dirge. 

" Time writes no wrinkle on its azare brow — 
Such as creation's dawn beheld, it roUeth now." 

I will endeavor to write you again during my journey. 
I am, dear Sir, 

Your friend. 



LETTER No. 21. 



Glasgow, August 12, 1850. 
Mr. Wood, — Dear Sir : I yesterday had opportunity to at- 
tend public worship at two establishments ; in the morning at 
the chapel where Rev. Dr. Wardlaw officiates, and in the after- 
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noon at the old, dreary, prison-like Trongate church, of which 
Rev. Dr. Chalmers was once pastor. The services at both 
were somewhat different from what they are in American con- 
gregations ; and I have thought, although your readers may 
have been made familiar with religious matters on this side the 
Atlantic, by letters and extracts in the Journal, still that some- 
thing from a New-Hampshire man may not be entirely with- 
out interest. 

It was announced in a paper of Saturday last that Rev. 
John Angell James, of Birmingham, would deliver the 
morning discourse in the house where Dr. Wardlaw labors. 
This is a stone structure — (indeed, almost all buildings in Glas- 
gow are of that material,) — of the Grecian style of architecture, 
the ascent to the vestibule being by a flight of steps. Within 
the vestibule, opposite each door, were two vessels, in the form 
of large dining-plates, into which most of those who entered 
threw money of various amounts, from a half penny upwards. 
The interior of the house is rather plain ; indeed, rigidly so, 
compared with many establishments ; and I think seats are gen- 
erally considered free, although families seemed to have par- 
ticular places, if they reached them in season. Galleries, of 
rather spacious dimensions, are upon three sides of the chui;jbh, 
and, below and above, the seats were all occupied ; I judge by 
about twelve hundred people. 

There are two desks, or pulpits, each somewhat in the form 
of a tumbler, with a rounded bottom ; each trimmed alike, with 
crimson, worsted stuff The smaller of the two is directly in 
front, and about three feet below the other. Immediately be- 
fore the commencement of service the sexton brought, from a 
room entered by a door some fifteen feet from the left side of 
the desks, first a few books, which he carried into the lesser, 
then a large Bible and hymn book, and laid them upon the 
front of the upper, and larger desk. Next he waited upon Mr. 
James from the room aforesaid into the upper desk, and in the 
mean time the lesser place was taken by the person who select- 
Id F. M. A. 
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ed the tunes and conducted the music. The first exercise 
after Mr. James reached the desk was reading a hjmn, selected 
from a collection made by Dr. Wardlaw, and when reading it 
the precentor (the oflficer we term chorister,) selected, from 
amongst a large number of tablets before him, one bearing the 
words "OLD HUNDRED," the letters so large as to be seen 
by the whole congregation, and put it upon a place prepared for 
it in front of his desk. There was no musical instrument in 
the house, — no singing gallery ; but so soon as the pastor com- 
pleted reading the hymn, the entire congregation rose, and men, 
women and children sung, with unction, and apparently the 
deepest devotion, the tune which, like the spire of the Old 
South Church in Boston, is considered, amongst the people of 
this generation, safe from the hand of all musical composers. 
Mr. James then read, in just such accent as would be expected 
of an educated Englishman, the 13th chapter of the 1st Cor. : 
" Though I speak with the tongues of men," &c. Next came 
a hymn, for which the precentor placed the word " ROTHS AY" 
before his desk ; then a deeply earnest, fervent prayer, made to 
God, not men ; and then a discourse, the text to which was 
the last clause of the last verse of the aforesaid chapter : " But 
the greatest of these is charity." I should have mentioned 
above, that prayer was made, amongst other objects, for " the 
Queen, Prince Albert and the royal household ;" for the mercy 
of GU)d in his dispensation as regards the crops and the harvest ; 
and for Dr. Wardlaw, whom Mr. James a0ectionately com* 
mended to the favor of God ; thanking him for the good of 
which he has been made the instrument, by his writings and 
his voice, and beseeching the Almighty that the evening of his 
days may be as peaceful as his life has been useful. ' 

I went to this chapel in expectation of hearing a good dis- 
course, and was in no particular disappointed. Its subject, as 
the text would indicate, was Christian lovcy — love to God, as 
the first object for the adoration and love of men, and love to his 
race, as travellers with himself to death, judgment and eternity. 
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Begretting that unfortunate translation, bj which the word 
charity is employed in the chapter, and substituting hve^ the 
preacher went on through the various divisions his theme sug- 
gested, in an earnest, practical, and finished discourse, of nearlj 
or quite an hour, to which the Utmost attention was paid 
throughout the congregation. 

The English are proverbially a phlegmatic race ; and per- 
haps this very element in^heir constitution causes their educa- 
ted men to use no extravagant language. An English preach- 
er or an English statesman who should adopt the style of de- 
livery and use the superlative adjectives thrown in so copiously 
by large classes of our countrymen, would be gazed at as a curi- 
osity. Hence the discourse of which mention is here made, was 
earnest without being declamatory ; occasionally relieved by il- 
lustrations and figures, without bearing flowers instead of fruit; 
was precise in the language used, but devoid of all pedantry ; 
eloquent, but made so by the speaker being first himself warmed 
with the thought that he was addressing dying men, who came 
to be guided into paths of life, not to be merely pleased with 
him who bore the heavenly message. 

Mr. James has been heard of in our country by the body of 
christians who sympathise with him in sentiment He is ap- 
parently nearly or quite bb^ and in person an Englishman all 
over. He is about five feet eight or nine inches in height ; 
thick set, as we say, and broad shouldered ; has a full but not 
florid face ; a deep but not harsh, neither inharmonious voice ; 
two well defined wrinkles from the nose to the ends of the 
mouth, and two other distinct lines from the ends of the mouth 
to the chin; grey, or greyish hair, and whiskers to match, 
pretty ample, but confined to the cheek ; was dressed in black 
clothing, except a neck cloth white as snow, but no dickey, and 
when reading, but not in speaking, used an eye-glass with two 
lights, and had apparently only the heads of his discourse writ- 
ten down. 

So much for the Wardlaw Chapel ; now for Trongate — a 
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church occupjiog in Glasgow what one would in Boston if down 
near the foot of State Street, walled in by oil and flour stores, 
and entered by a dingy, damp, gloomy stone archway. Here 
the people are a hundred years or so behind the times, and seem 
to study to give to religion — never meant to make our rational 
pleasures less — an austerity sufficiently potent to drive men 
into the wiles of the devil. By a very natural exercise of the 
imagination, this place of worship might be converted into a 
star chamber, or the judgment seat of the French Revolu- 
tionary Committee of 1794, and Fouquier Tinville sitting as 
public accuser. It is surrounded by high warehouses ; has stone 
pavements in the aisles ; straight backed, uncushioned seats ; 
has probably had no paint applied for fifty years, and upon an 
ample crimson curtain behind the desk the dust apparently of 
generations has accumulated. The congregation was in keep- 
ing with the house — not half so numerous as at the Wardlaw 
chapel, if even a third as large — and composed of people who 
go to the Tron because they always have, accompanied by such 
children as dutifully obey their parents. The services were 
somewhat, indeed, generally, as at the chapel ; the hymn book, 
however, being " The Psalms of David in Metre" — a collection 
anterior altogether to that of Watts ; being " prose run mad ;" 
the verses of absolutely ludicrous formation. The precentor's 
tablets had upon them Eotksay, Kelhum and St, Mamocks. 
Both preacher and precentor were habited in black surplices, 
and the former wore bands, above which was a dickey. 

Rev. Dr. Boyd is pastor at the Trongate, and officiated yes- 
terday. He is a tall, stout Scotsman, commanding in person, 
and apparently some four or ioYe years the senior of Mr. James. 
The two I take to be good specimens of the English and Scots, 
in form, speech and manner. We had excellent English in the 
forenoon ; good, intelligible, but somewhat broad Scotch at the 
Trongate. At both houses the pews all have ample places, just 
beneath the top of the front wall of each pew, for Bibles, hymn 
books, hats, gloves, &c., and hats were generally upon them. 
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At each, large numbers of the congregation followed the preach- 
er, taming to the passages, both when he announced his text, 
and when allusion was made to other passages. In both were 
well but not richly dressed people, who gave excellent attention 
throughout the services. 

So much for mj Sabbath in Glasgow. 



LETTER No. 22. 

Brading, Isle of Wight, 
August 26, 1860. 
Mr. Wood, — I left that Great Babel, London, on Saturday 
last, at 10, A. M. passed over the London and South-Westem 
Railroad to Portsmouth ; thence, in a small steamer, went to 
Ryde, over an arm of the sea ; thence by coach to Newport, 
chief town on the Isle of Wight ; thence, by private conveyance, 
to Arreton, and thence to Brading, reaching the last town just 
as the sun was sinking below the horizon. 

This island, — a gem in the ocean, — is only four miles from 
the main land, and the passage from Portsmouth is made every 
hour or two in the day, in small steamers, carrying from fihj to 
one hundred passengers. Portsmouth is the great naval station 
of England, and Ryde, directly opposite to it on the shore of this 
island, is become a place of seven thousand inhabitants i being 
a sea-side resort, and increasing in size and attractiveness. It 
was between Portsmouth and the Isle of Wight that the 1 20 
gun-ship Royal George went down in August, 1782,^ the loss of 
which, and the death, by drowning, of more than eight hundred 
human beings, then on board, is commemorated by Cowper in 
verses commencing — 

" Toll for the brare— 
The brare who are no more.** 
15* F. H. A. 
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That vessel was in the anchorage called Spithead ; was just 
readj for sea; and, to make some examination of her copper, 
she was heeled over, carried too far, struck bj a land breeze, 
her armament and stores carried one side, when she made a 
plunge, and went to the bottom ! 

" Toll for the brave— 

Braye Eempenfelt is gone ; 
His last sea fight is fought, 

His work of glory done. 

" It was not in the batde ; 

No tempest gare the shock, 
She sprang no fatal leak, 

She ran upon no rock. 

" His sword was in its sheath — 

His finger held the pen, 
When Kempenfelt went down, 
And twice four hundred men." 

Spithead is the anchorage of in and outward bound vessels, 
and thence it was, I think, sailed those fleets which, under Nel- 
8on7 wrought the victories of the Nile and Trafalgar, and shook 
the sea with the deafening roar of their artillery. Upon this 
little island, however, victories were won long years ago of 
more agreeable description than those achieved through fire 
and sword; victories which gladdened the followers of the 
Great Captain of Salvation, and the influence of which will be 
felt when time and all the struggles and contentions of men 
shall be no more. 

It was, as your readers know, upon this island that Bev. Legh 
Bichmond commenced his ministry. Indeed, it was in the vil- 
lage where I write this that he began his labors. He com- 
menced them, however, there is reason to believe, as many in 
the same religious establishment commence and even close theirs 
now ; — it being, by multitudes in the Established Church, 
thought no way disreputable for a clergyman to be umpire at a 
horse race, take a game at cards, and sit long at feasts where 
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wine moveth itself aright in the cup, to sting at last like an 
adder. Not that Mr. Eichmond was ever guilty of such things ; 
bat that his first labors as a pastor had the form and not the 
power of godliness. 

But niost happily he came to discern religion, and his duties 
as a pastor, in a new and far different light ; and then, and 
of course not till then, was an instrument in the hand of 
God of turning many to righteousness during his labors on 
earth, to be the crown of his rejoicing in a temple not made 
with hands. 

A short way from, and in sight of the inn where this is writ- 
ten, lived « The Young Cottager"— the first fruit of Mr. Rich- 
mond's labor after his own conversion from the form to the sub- 
stance of reli^on. Little Jane was the child of ungodly pa- 
rents, and lived amidst unholy influences ; but was, neverthe- 
less, plucked from the burnings, and removed, at fifteen years 
of age, from the corruption of earth to the rest and the felicity 
of heaven. Within sight of Brading is the hill beneath the 
cliffs of which Mr. Richmond discovered the " African Ser- 
vant," praying by stealth near the shore of the sea, but now 
gone where praise takes the place of prayer ; and at Arreton, 
^YB miles hence, lie the remains of the " Dairyman's Daugh- 
ter," who, although when on earth only a servant in ivy- 
crowned mansions of wealth, is now clad in robes too costly to 
be purchased by the treasure of princes or kings, and wearing 
a crown made glorious by the reflected light of that upon the 
head of her Redeemer. 

It is good to escape the ceaseless roar of London, and come 
to an island where both the objects of nature and a recollection 
of these subjects of grace combine to exert a healing influence 
upon body and soul. And it is especially so when it is on the 
Sabbath, to be within the church where the voice of Richmond 
- was once heard, and where still assemble, from Sabbath to Sab- 
bath, some aged pilgrims who sat under his ministry more 
than forty years ago, and take pleasure in pointing to places 
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with which his name is indissolublj connected. Several of 
these way-worn travellers were within the Brading Church 
yesterday ; men and women, brought, through his kindly and 
persuasive ministry, to a saving acquaintance with the great 
truths of Revelation, and thus prepared for " the life that now 
is and that which is to come." 

The labors of Legh Bichmond were chiefly in the parishes 
of Brading and Yaverland. Brading, however, was then, as 
now, the more important settlement. Here was the vicarage 
in which he lived. Here lie the remains of the " Young Cot- 
tager," within the yard to the tomb-stones of which herself and 
others were sent from beneath the tree under which the pastor 
assembled the children on Saturday afternoons, to learn the in- 
scriptions and repeat them to him. Here is the same ancient, 
stone, moss-covered church ; the same chime of four bells in 
the stone tower ; the same desk, with the same, although faded 
trimming upon it, as when he left Brading in 1805. And the 
Saturday afternoon practice, begun by Mr. Richmond, of as- 
sembling the children for religious instruction, is still kept up ; 
but while it was commenced with less than twenty, the class 
has increased to about two hundred. 

Brading is a very ancient place, and the chief settlement 
probably contains about fifteen hundred inhabitants. The houses 
and buildings are mostly upon one road ; are small ; construct- 
ed of stone or brick — some thatched, some covered with tiles, 
and others are slated. Much of the glass is in small lights, of 
diamond form. The parish church, did it not bear evidence of 
human design, might be supposed to have been thrown up from 
a granite ledge by " some convulsion of nature." It is the old- 
est in the island, — some parts of it supposed to have been 
erected eight or ten hundred years ago. 

The church-yard is in keeping with many similar burial 
places in England, in the adaptedness of the place to the pur- 
pose for which it is intended ; agreeably located, and things in 
and about it so arranged as to impart an agreeable solemnity. 
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There are no splendid, and very few unseemly monuments 
within the enclosure. The grave of little Jane is immediately 
in rear of the eastern end of the church ; the tablet is of mar- 
ble ; in very good taste, both in form and lettering, and in ex- 
cellent preservation. The inscription, although familiar to 
many of your readers, it will do no harm to repeat : 

Sacred 

To the memory of 

"Little Jane," 

Who died 30th January, 1799, 

in the 15th year of her age. 

Ye who the power of God delight to trace, 
And mark with joy each monument of grace — 
Tread lightly o'er this grave, as ye explore 
" The short and simple annals of the poor." 
A child reposes underneath this sod ; 
A child to memory dear, and dear to God ; 
Rejoice, yet shed the sympathising tear — 
Jane, " The Young Cottager," lies buried here. 

And it may with perfect correctness be said that while, for 
an ancient burial place, this is in good taste, at the same time 
it is one where, preeminently, a belief in revelation stands 
forth from multitudes of tomb-stones within it. Very little is 
said of the dead, but the eye is constantly coming in contact 
with such soul-awakening quotations as these : '< I am the re- 
surrection and the life : he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live." " I know that my Eedeemer liveth, 
and that he shall stand in the latter day upon the earth," &c. 

" Welcome, sweet hour of full discharge. 

That sets our longing soul at large ; 
Unbinds our chains, breaks up our cell, 

And gives us with our God to dwell." 

" Being justified by faith, we have peace," &c. ; and a mul- 
titude of others, equally significant and appropriate, and which 
are often sought in vain amongst the splendid burial places of 
the dead. 
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The grave of the Dairyman's Daughter is five miles hence, 
at Arreton, and was visited by me on Saturday evening, about 
an hour before the sun sank beneath the horizon. There, as in 
the church-yard at Brading, is a combination of objects, so 
simple and yet so necessary in order to exert agreeable impres- 
sions upon a stranger ; and there, as at Brading, no one needs 
a conductor to the grave he seeks, for in both cases a well de- 
fined path is open before him. As at Brading, so at Arreton, 
the church is grey with age ; a feature in English church- 
yards of which we read, but the full force in giving impressive- 
ness to resting places of the departed, can be realized only by 
visiting them. It is so at Grasmere, where the poet Words- 
worth was buried ; so at Stoke, where Grey wrote his elegy, 
and where repose his remains. In the yard last spoken of, 
two aged, wide-spreading yew trees, combine, with the church 
and other objects, to make a deep and agreeable impressioa 
upon the mind. 

And these and other similar burial places, here and in our 
own country, are those where the more salutary lessons are 
learned. As true devotion can never be permanently sustained 
by splendid cathedrals, so it is not amongst expensive and beau- 
tiful mausoleums that thoughts of death, judgment and eternity 
are awakened. And it is a happy arrangement, in the dispen- 
sation of Providence, that it is amongst the graves of those who 
were poor in this world's goods, but became rich in heavenly 
wealth, that the most agreeable feelings are enkindled. Thus 
the Dairyman's Daughter and the Young Cottager, though each 
long dead, yet speak, and will, when the deeds and the names 
of heroes shall be obliterated forever. 

It has been supposed by some people in our country that 
Mr. Richmond (of course unintentionally) had, through his own 
quick susceptibility to the beauties of nature, drawn a more 
agreeable picture of Isle of Wight scenery than the facts war- 
rant. Such, however, is not the case. All comes fully op to 
bis description ; and whether the traveller be near or more disi- 
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tant from the ocean ; whether along the hard, gracefully wind- 
ing roads ; whether near fruitful field-sides, or ascending the 
downs, (high land, used for sheep pasturage ;) whether near 
groves of ancestral oaks, or the residences of people of wealth 
and good taste, or the neat, thatched, ivy covered cottages — all, 
all is in complete keeping with what is said in " The Annals 
of the Poor," and so accurately described that the objects there 
spoken of, — the downs, the hedges, the signal posts, the cliffs, 
the ocean, — come naturally to view, and look precisely as is 
expected. 

But, as every thing terrestrial comes to an end, so the ex- 
ceeding agreeable visit of the writer to the Isle of Wight had 
its termination ; and at 2 o'clock this day (Monday, August 
26,) he was again in the Great Babel, London. 



LETTER No. 23. 

London, October 15, 1850. 

To the Editor :— 

In a foreign land, passing from one object of interest to 
another, with no circumstances, as at home, by which to indi- 
cate each day of the week, a traveller is often brought to the 
threshold of the Sabbath, and even to the morning of that sa- 
cred day, with no proper preparation to enter upon its duties. 
And even were the mind in a suitable frame, public services 
being conducted so entirely different from those at home, (even 
in dissenting churches in England,) it is impossible to derive 
that benefit from Sabbath worship as when near the familiar 
faces and familiar objects in a sanctuary one considers his home. 

Amongst the recent Sabbaths spent by the writer abroad, 
three of them were under circumstances so different, and in 
places so dissimilar, that I will write a few lines of them. 
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The first was in the Vale of Chamouni, beneath the " shadow 
of Mont Blanc.*' There is no public place of worship there, 
except a small Catholic chnrch ; and as the services were in (to 
me) an unknown tongue, and as a stranger might perhaps have 
been regarded an intruder, I remained at the hotel. Within 
the little church, however, the Savoyard peasantry gathered for 
worship, as the melodious bell uttered notes which rang out over 
the valley and ascended the sides of the everlasting hills* In 
front of the hotel was a bridge which spans the noisy Arve ; — 
a river the source of which is about a mile distant, where it 
issues from beneath the enormous glacier which rests down upon 
the head of the valley. By the side of the bridge stood a tall, 
wooden cross, and as the humble Savoyards approached the 
bridge and the cross, they touched their foreheads and breasts, 
and proceeded upward to their place of assembling. 

Although in a strange land, amongst a people not a word of 
whose language could be understood, and entering no sanctuary 
of the Most High erected by the hands of men, yet the memo- 
rials around whoever shall find himself on the Sabbath in the 
Vale of Chamouni are sufficiently impressive — yea, awfully sub- 
lime — to awaken the deepest devotion, and one Sabbath at least 
may be usefully spent amongst " God's altars" — the everlasting, 
overwhelming Alps. 

The next Sabbath of which I will speak by way of contrast, 
was in Paris — that city of surpassing splendor, and, it may be 
added, appalling wickedness. A remark in the foregoing para- 
graph, that the language in Chamouni being unknown to the 
writer, and the fear he would be regarded an intruder kept him 
away from the house dedicated to God, has in part the same 
significance in Paris ; but strangers by hundreds do when there 
go within the splendid Catholic churches without being frowned 
upon, and I attended High Mass in the magnificent Madeleine 
Church, — a structure which, if devotion can be awakened and 
sustained by works surpassingly beautiful and grand — gilding, 
and sculpture, and painting — will Certainly do its part in raising 
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depraved humanity to "temples not made with hands, eternal in 
the heavens." This edifice could not I think have contained 
l«ss than five thousand people in the forenoon of October 6. 
Multitudes more came within it, put their fingers into the water- 
basins near the entrance, applied the liquid to their foreheads 
and breasts, and went their way amidst the pleasure-seeking 
throng which filled the street. 

This truly magnificent church was commenced so long ago as 
1764, but the work proceeded slowly up to 1789, when the 
breaking out of the French Revolution suspended it altogether. 
On the termination of his Prussian campaign, Napoleon deter- 
mined to convert the unfinished structure to commemorate the 
achievements of the French, and to have on its columns en- 
graven the names of those who died in arms.; but tempestuous 
circumstances baffled his design, and in 1315 Louis the Eight- 
eenth restored it to its original intention, and decreed it should 
contain monuments to Louis the Sixteenth, Marie Antoinette 
and Madame Elizabeth, each of whom died beneath the guillo- 
tine. It was only finished during the recent reign of Louis 
Philippe. 

To undertake a suitable description of the exterior, much 
more the interior of this structure, is out of my power. I must 
give facts, and leave the rest for the imagination of the reader 
to fill. It cost 13,079,000 francs, or about two millions and Jive 
hundred thoustmd American doUars ! The mere crucifixes and 
vessels at the altar cost more than any one of our best churches 
in New-Hampshire, All that skill and money will do to give 
briUiancy and effect to walls and ceiling, has been done within 
the Madeleine ; and if prayer to the King of kings is effective 
in proportion to the richness of the temple whence it rises, very 
prevailing will be the supplication which goes up from this. 

The next Sabbath, Oct. 13, was spent in London. There 

were few or no shops open ; no martial music in the streets ; 

no revelry apparent to the public observance ; few, indeed, of 

that class of sights which abound more particularly in Paris on 

16 p. M. A. 
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the Sabbath than eTen other days of the week. When in Ed- 
inburgh last August, a friend recommended me to seek oat the 
Weigh House Chapel, and hear the Rev. Mr. Binney. The 
church stands nearly upon the spot where the fire of 1666 com- 
menced, and is within 150 feet of the pillar commemorative of 
that appalling conflagration. It is a spacious but plain stracture, 
with ample galleries, and above and below was last Sabbath 
filled with attentive worshippers. 

The transition from the Yale of Chamouni to the Madeleine 
Church was great, but as much so from the Madeleine to this 
plain but commodious Protestant church. And none who have 
not been for weeks amongst people who speak in to him an un- 
known language, can realize how agreeable it is to come again 
where his " mother tongue" is spoken, even although it issue 
from the lips of strangers. The services were conducted by 
the pastor. Rev. Mr. Binney ; and although not corresponding 
in number and consecutive order with those in New-Hampshire 
Congregational churches, yet so near like our own as to be of 
refreshing influence to any one there who had been weeks away 
from familiar worship. 

Thus I had the anthem of the Alps — the roar made by frag- 
ments of the glacier, falling into caverns and rolling downward 
with mournful sound— on one Sabbath ; the " pealing organ" 
and human voices, but in an unfamiliar language, on another ; 
and on a third I was within a Protestant church, with no abso- 
lutely attractive object in the entire edifice, but hearing prayer 
I could understand, words of revelation often sounding in the 
ear, a sermon on the sovereignty of Grod and the free agency of 
man, and familiar hymns sung by all composing a congregation 
numbering probably more than one thousand people. 

In the evening of the same day, I went to one of the Estab- 
lished churches, near my lodgings, and heard an earnest, able 
and truly practical discourse. And here also, although with a 
powerful organ, which was played, all such as chose joined in 
the hymns. A large company of girls, about ten to fourteen 
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years of age, from one of the charity schools, clad in pleasing 
attire, and each wearing the becoming Norman cap, were seated 
in the organ gallery, all uttering the responses and all joining in 
the hymns. 

And thus ended my Sabbaths on this side the water. I 
hoped to go into Italy, but time utterly forbade, unless I could 
reconcile myself to a winter voyage over the Atlantic. I have 
taken passage for New- York in the regular line ship, American 
Eagle, which is to sail at 9, tomorrow morning. Under the 
best of circumstances I must long listen to the ceaseless and not 
always agreeable anthem of the ocean, ere the ship reach, if she 
reach at all, the western shore. But that must be left to Him 
with whom are the issues of life and of death, and to Him be 
it committed. 
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